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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER ®, 1857. 


Notes. 


ON TRANSLATIONS FROM TRANSLATIONS: BENZONI, 
TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 


It is an amusing investigation to trace some of 


the references of our standard and established his- 
torians to the original source of their assertions. 
If the original does not flatly contradict the asser- 
tion, it frequently shows that it has been vastly 
modified by filtration through the “ prepared pa- 
per” of translators. But if it be wrong to quote 
at second-hand, when we can refer to the or iginal, 
it is certainly most improper to publish the transla- 
tion of an author, not from his original, but from 
atranslation. ‘This method converts the book into 
mere “ hearsay” evidence, which we take to be no 
evidence at all. In other cases we find, in a sub- 
sequent edition of a work, a material divergence 
from some assertion advanced in the first—perhaps 
bearing upon a point of controversy — rendering 
it absolutely necessary that a careful comparison 
should be made in the text with all previous edi- 
tions, so as to discover whether the divergence 
stultifies the author and renders his testimony 
useless for the purpose of quotation in evidence. 

There is an instance in point in Benzoni's His- 
tory of the New World, just translated and pub- 
lished by Rear-Admiral Smyth. It has long been 
doubtful what the Indians meant by the word 
tobacco, which is now applied to the leaf or the 
plant in any condition. Now, in the recent trans- 
lation we find the following at p. 81. : 

“It has happened to me several times, that going 
through the provinces of Guatemala and Nicaragua, I 
have entered the house of an Indian who had taken this 
herb, which in the Mexican language is called tabacco, 
and immediately perceiving the sharp fetid smell of this 
truly diabolical and stinking smoke, I was obliged to go 
away in haste, and seek some other place.” 


Of course this passage might be quoted by an 


investigator of the history of tobacco, as a proof 


that the Mexicans called the herb or plant to- 
bacco, which is utterly erroneous :—but Benzoni 
did not say so in his first edition. He there said: 

“A me 2 accaduto sentirlo — nte andando per la 
via, ne “ provinc ia di Guatimale e Nicaragua, 0 entrare 
in casa [di] qualche Indiano, - preso haveva questo 
Fumo ¢ 4 in lingua Mesicana é chiamato tabacco, e subito 
sentito il fetore acuto, era forzato a partirmi con gran 
prestezza” (p. 54. b. ed. Ven., 1565.) 

“T have happened to smell it even when merely 
walking along the road in the province of Guati- 
mala and Nicaragua; or on entering the hut of 
an Indian who had been taking this smoke, which 
the Mexicans call éabacco, suddenly smelling the 
sharp stench, I was forced to decamp with great 
rapidity.” 

There is a material variance in the two pas- 
sages. The two words’ fetore acuto (sharp stench) 


have been upset into “a truly diabolical and stink- 
ing smoke!” Surely King James, Joshua Silves- 
ter, or Adam Clarke, could not have taken greater 
liberty with the subject, in order to uphold their 
argument, as a matter of course invoking the 
devil.* The explanation of this divergence is, 
that the gallant Admiral used the edition of 1572, 
in which the passage is thus materially altered. 
But another consideration forces itself upon the 
mind. ‘The passage is given to the same effect in 
the Latin translation of Benzoni, suggesting the 
hasty inference that the gallant Admiral had trans- 
lated from a translation. How careful, therefore, 
should we be in advancing any charge of lite rary 
malpractices without first making a very careful 
investigation into all the circumstances of the 
case. I may state, however, that this very pas- 
sage of the Latin translation of Benzoni induced 
Jean De Lery (a Protestant minister who visited 
Brazil about the same time) to doubt that Ben- 
zoni was describing the same weed: for he says 
“the smell is not unpleasant” —et n'est pas la 
senteur mal plaisante; and he shrewdly lays the 
blame on the translator, at all events as to the 
herb used by the Mexicans. (Hist. d'un Voyage, 
&c., p. 220., ed. 1600. “ Le translateur de Benzo 
(sic) a mal creu que ce fust,” &c.) 

On the other hand, Benzoni’s first edition con- 
firms or repeats what Oviedo had long before 
written ; namely, that it was not the herb, but the 
smoking which the Indians of Hispaniola called ta- 
bacco. Oviedo says—* Ahumadas or humo que ellos 
llaman tabaco;” and Benzoni says—* Questo fumo 
che é chiemato tabacco.” Benzoni erred, however, 
in stating that it was so called by the Mexicans. 
It is certain that the word ¢abacco belongs to the 
language of Hayti or St. Domingo ; in fact, of the 
islands, and not of the continent. Humboldt is 
decidedly of this opinion. The Mexicans called 
the plant yetl, and the Peruvians sayri, whilst its 
name at Hispaniola was cohobba: its ancient 
names in other parts of America are too numerous 
to mention. (Humboldt, Now. Esp. ii. 445.; 
Hernand. lib. v. c. 51.; Clavig. ii. 227.; Garcil. 
lib. ii. e. 25.) 

The word petum, originally applied to tobacco 
in Europe, is the Brazilian petun or pefyn, a 
word evidently imitating the act of puffing from 
pipe or cigar; in fact, it is an onomatope; and 
it is curious that this is the only aboriginal name 
which has survived in Europe together with fo- 
bacco; for in the Bréton and Celtic language the 

* Benzoni nevertheless calls tobacco “a_ pe 
and wicked poison from the devil.” The same 
has been learne ily expressed com erning w« 
safer opinion to hold that the devil has no creative power 
whatever. On the other hand, had Benzoni taken to 
smoking amongst the Indians, he would have expatiated 
on the virtues of tobacco, like the monk Thevet and the 
Protestant Minister De Lery. It was, therefore, as usual, 
by a mere accident that he abused the weed! 
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name for tobacco is butum or buftun—a smoker is 
butuner. (Greg. de Rostrenen, Dict.) 

There can be no doubt that Oviedo understood 
the Indians of Hispaniola to call the smoke, or 
act of smoking, tobacco. Besides the expressions 
already quoted, he says that “the negroes also 
smoked, and found that these smokes relieved them 
of their weariness — estos tabacos les quitan el can- 
sancio.” (Hist. Gen. lib. v. f. 47. ed. 1547.) 

Nevertheless, as an illustration of the errors 
so constantly propagated by merely quoting au- 
thorities, I may state that many writers on tobac- 
co refer to Oviedo to prove that it was the pipe, 
or fork-like tube, which was called fabaco. The 
first writer thus misunderstanding Oviedo was a 
critic in the Quarterly Review for 1828, vol. 
xxxiii. p. 202. In 1840, Dr. Cleland, in his 
Essay on Tobacco, proclaimed the same assertion 
as a discovery ; followed by many others, amongst 
the rest, by M. Denis, who, in a very pompous 
article on tobacco, repeats the assertion, and tri- 
umphantly crows over all previous investigators, 
exclaiming — “ The thing was simple enough! but 
who thinks of reading Oviedo?” .. . Certainly 
the old black letter type of Oviedo is not very 
enticing, but M. Denis quotes the well-printed 
French translation of 1536, which is decidedly 
inaccurate and imperfect. (Du Tab. au Parag. 
par Demersay, Lettre de M. Denis, p. v. and 
xxxiii.) It is this inaccurate translation of the 
passage in Oviedo which has misled all these wri- 
ters, not the original, which, to the disgrace of the 
Spanish nation, has not been reprinted. 

Schlizer is the only writer who has evidently 
read the original, and has seized the obvious 
meaning of Oviedo. “ Er nennt die Pflanze nicht 
(das Rauchen durch die Nase selbst, sagt er, 
nennten die Wilden auf S. Domingo, Tabaco 
machen),” Briefw. iii. “He does not name the 
plant, but says that the Indians of St. Domingo 
call the act of smoking through the nose Tabaco.” 
In fact they said fabaco, just as we say to smoke. 
Their pipe was either a simple tube, or shaped 
like the letter Y. They inserted the two upper 
ends into their nostrils, and thus most barbarously 
inhaled the fume for the express purpose of pro- 
ducing intoxication,—just as Europeans at the 
height of civilisation use opium.* 


* There is at Paris a club of opium-smokers, whose 
members call themselves Opiophils. ‘They have a journal 
—as other enlightened societies—and each member is 
bound by rule to record therein a statement of all his 
sensations and reveries experienced during the intoxi- 
cation. It has been said that extremes touch each other, 
and that the end of civilisation is— barbarism. And how 


shall we account for the fact that the importation of | 


opium, in London, increased from 103,718 lbs. in 1850, 
to 118,915 lbs. in 1851, whilst in 1852 it amounted to 
250,790 lbs.? (Tiedemann, Gesch. des Tabaks, 417.) In 
1854 opium gave to the revenue 954/.; in 1855, 2,768/.; 
in 1856, 2,752. 


| It was Hernandez to whom these writers should 
| have referred as a positive authority for the Hay- 
tian pipe-tube being called tabaco. (Nova Plan- 
tarum Hist., c. 80. ed. Rom. 1651.) Tabacos 
vocant arundinum cava perforataque fragmenta, &c. 

The precise and positive manner of Oviedo, a 
resident Alcaid, referring as he does to other 
opinions, seems to warrant confidence in his appli- 
vation of the word—in Hayti, and so far con- 
firmed by Benzoni; but, as general conclusion, 
we may maintain that we do not know positively 
what was meant by the word ¢abaco originally. 

In Cuba the roll or cigar was so called accord- 
ing to Las Casas, who describes and compares it 
to the squibs used by Spanish children at the fes- 
tival of Pentecost. It is curious that the same term 
is now applied in Havannah to the cigar. Fumar 
or chupar un tabaco, means “ to smoke a cigar.” 

It is perhaps worth while to trace the origin of 
the word cigar, sometimes erroneously written 
segar. Because the islanders of Ceylon made their 
cigars after the original fashion of the Cubans and 
Brazilians, it has been supposed that the word 
originated in that island: thus, Ceylon, cigale, 
cigar; a most comical mode of derivation certainly. 
I apprehend that the word is merely the original 
cigarron of the Spanish language. From its ap- 
pearance, the Spaniards likened the roll to their 
cigarron or large balm-cricket. Hence the Euro- 
pean or Spanish name; and most appropriate it 
is, if we can rely on the testimony of contempla- 
tive smokers. Balm! indeed, they exclaim, to 
the soul in her afflictions —in spite of all your 
calumnies — most generous cigar! Cricket, truly, 
if you like—“ little inmate, full of mirth,” and no 
grasshopper. 

“ Though in shape and tint they be 
Form’'d as if akin to thee, 
Thou surpassest — happier far — 
All the grasshoppers that are!” 

In the Origines Tabaci, Benzoni’s account of 
smoking must rank amongst the Jatest of the early 
notices. Seventy years before was the fact well 
known, and reported by Columbus himself, as set 
forth in his son's Historia del Almirante. In allu- 
sion to this well-known fact, Cohausen describes 
Columbus as seeking the remotest land under the 
sun, and flying to a new world like Noah's dove— 
veluti columba Nowa—and bringing back in his 
mouth —not an olive branch, but a leaf of to- 
bacco! (De Pica Nasi, p. 7.) 

In the Life of the Admiral will also be found 
Romano Pane’s account of snuff-taking by the na- 
tives of Hispaniola, and observations on the same 
topic by Columbus himself. 

The minute account by Las Casas in 1527 
comes next, and in 1533 Peter Martyr de- 
scribed the use of snuff in the worship of the 
Cemies or Zemes, the rural and household genii 
| of the natives, the plant being called Cohobba. 
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In 1535, Oviedo entered fully upon the subject 
of smoking, as I have stated; and in 1553 Lopez 
de Gomara alludes to the use of the weed in the 
religious, magical, and medical ceremonies of the 
Indians, in the shape of snuff, smoke, and even by 
chewing or eating the cohobba. 

In 1558, André Thevet, a French monk, pub- 
lished his Singularitez de la France Antarctique, 
anciennement nommée Amerique, and gave a minute 
account of cigar-smoking in Brazil, far more pre- 
cise and interesting than that of Benzoni. 

These are the earliest notices of tobacco, down 
to the year 1560, when Nicot drew attention to 
the plant. Benzoni’s book was published five 

ears afterwards, and he can only rank with Jean 
De Lery, Monardes, and Hernandez in the ar- 
chives of Tabacologia, as far as the “ History and 
Mystery of Tobacco” are concerned. 

This summary was suggested by a remark in 
the Atheneum, No. 1566, p. 1351., that Benzoni’'s 
account of tobacco “ is valuable as being probably 
the very first ever given, his travels ranging be- 
tween 1541 and 1551.” ANDREW STEINMETZ. 





THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


Before all traces of collegiate character shall be 
removed from the Inns of Court, more particu- 
larly from that above mentioned, for whose wel- 
fare I am especially bound to pray, I think it 
may interest many of your readers to find in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” certain ancient customs enu- 
merated which once prevailed in the Middle Tem- 
ple, but which have one by one been abolished, 
and are now fast passing away from the minds of 
men, with the exception of some few, who, like 
myself, look back regretfully to the time when 
each ceased to exist, and another and another 
link of the chain that bound and sustained our 
honourable society was snapped or relaxed. This 
is not the place to discuss the expediency (alas, 
for that word!) of these changes: I simply wish 
that the fact of such customs having existed 
should be recorded here as a matter of antiquarian 
interest. 

Formerly, when the attendant placed-the wine 


| 


ing the Hall, to invite the Senior Bar Mess to 
take wine and coffee with him in the Parliament 
Chamber. That mess, to whom, as well as to the 
second, two bottles of wine were, and still are, 
allowed, usually presented their second bottle to 
the mess next them; and followed the invitation 
of the Bencher. 

The Bidding Prayer was read in the Temple 


| Church. 


All these customs are now abolished. 

The Temple was guarded by a number of its 
own servants, wearing its livery, by certain of 
whom the hour was cried at night, and whose 
duty it moreover was to ascend each staircase at 
certain hours, to see that all was safe. Now, all 
these servants have been discharged, and in their 
place the Metropolitan Police introduced. This 
last innovation has given great umbrage to most 


| of the members of the Inn, as it is clearly the 


| 


| were not indiscriminately admitted. 





upon the table, he mentioned one of the Masters | 


of the Bench, in whose name it was that day given. 
The mess of four members before whom the 
bottle was placed stood up, and bowed to him ; 
the Bencher named also standing in his place on 
the dais, and returning the salute. During the 
oyster season it was customary to bring two bar- 
rels of them into the Hall every Friday in Term, 
an hour before that of dinner. Each was placed 


on a separate table, with a certain allowance of 


napkins and oyster knives ; when those who chose 
helped themselves. When but one Bencher dined, 


as was sometimes the case, he was wont, on leav- | 


heaviest blow that has yet been directed at the 
ancient rights and collegiate privacy of The House, 
during those hours in particular when the public 
I trust you 
will give place to these remarks from one who is 
much of a “laudator temporis acti” in matters 
which concern “ Domus ;” for which, albeit sorely 
changed, he still feels a filial regard. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smira. 

Temple. 





THE STATE TRIALS, 


[The following suggestion thrown out by The Atheneum 
reviewer of Foss’s Lives of the Judges seems to us so im- 
portant with reference to the trust which is to be placed 
on what have hitherto been received as reliable docu- 
ments, the State Trials, that we think it right to bring 


| it under the notice of our readers. } 


“ Mr. Foss is fond of quoting the State Trials, 
and he refers to them in unsuspecting good faith. 
He treats them as though they consisted of a 
series of entries binding on all writers—like the 
Rolls of Parliament and the Registers of the 
Privy Council. But surely an antiquary and a 
lawyer so accomplished as the writer of these 
Lives must be aware that the State Trials, taken 
in the mass, are of no authority whatsoever. We 
should, indeed, be very glad to hear of any one 
who would conduct a critical inquiry into the 
origin of the several reports which constitute these 
Trials; who would ascertain for us the names of 
the writers, the circumstances under which they 
were written, the present resting-places of the 
original manuscripts (where these are known to 
exist), and who would give us an account of such 
other reports of the events described as remain 
either in manuscript or in print, in public or pri- 
vate depositaries. Some of these are in the British 
Museum, some in the State Paper Office. Lambeth 
may throw light on a few cases; the Bodleian on 
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many. Private collections would also help. We 
recommend this investigation to the learned cor- 
respondents of Notes and Queries. What is now 
omens known of the State Trials is not in 
avour of their credit. Some of them—for ex- 
ample, the reports of the trials of Essex, of Raleigh, 
of the Gunpowder Conspirators, are mere minis- 
terial versions of these transactions, cooked and 
arranged to deceive the public. Others again, — 
to name only the trial of Bushel in the famous 
Jury Case —are the laborious and one-sided de- 
fence of the parties charged. A barrister’s speech 
for his client might be cited in evidence with as 
much justice as any of these. The same must be 
said of the trials of the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset. When an Amos or a Jardine opens a 
page of the State Trials, it is to show that the 
facts are falsely stated. Until the State Trials are 
subjected to critical inquiry—individually or col- 
lectively — they wiil remain of slight value to the 
historian, and the facts they assert can never be 


received without due corroboration.” | 





INSCRIPTIONS. | 


At White Waltham.—The following lines seem 
deserving of a record in your museum of literary 
curiosities. The subject of them, who was probably 
also their author, has long been gathered to his rest, 
but they existed in the memory of others than 
that respected individual, our “oldest inhabi- 
tant.” 


“ Lines copied from a board over the door of John Grove, 
White Waltham, Berkshire. 


* John Grove, Grocer, and Dealer in Tea, 
Sells the finest of Congou, and best of Bohea; 
A Dealer in Coppices, and Measurer of Land; 
Sells the finest of Snuff, and fine lily-white Sand ; 
A Singer of Psalms, and a Scrivener of Money ; 
Collects the Land Tax, and sells fine Virgin Honey; 
A Ragman,.a Carrier, a Baker of Bread; 
He’s Clerk to the Living as well as the Dead ; 
Vestry Clerk, Petty Constable ; sells Scissors and Knives, 
Best Vinegar and Buckles; and Collects the Small 

Tythes. 

He’s a Treasurer to Clubs; A Maker of Wills; 
He surveys Men’s Estates, and vends Henderson’s Pills ; 
Woollen Draper and Hosier; sells all sorts of Shoes, 
With the best Earthen-ware; also takes in the News; 
Deals in Hurdles and Eggs, sells the best of Small Beer, 
The finest Sea-Coals; and Elected Overseer. 
He’s Deputy Surveyor, sells fine Writing Paper, 
Has a Vote for the County, and a Linen-Draper ; 
A Dealer in Cheese, sells fine Hampshire Bacon, 
Plays the Fiddle divinely, if I’m not mistaken.” 


Iam not aware that they have appeared else- 
where. White Waltham boasts of being the birth- 
place of Thomas Hearne, and few villages can 
claim such an honour: but how many have pro- 
duced a man so useful to his generation as John 
Grove ? Ricaarp Hooper. | 

White Waltham. 
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Door Inscription. — Joshua Ward put over his 
hospital, in Pimlico, 1761, the motto —“ Miseris 
succurrere disco.” 





On the Gates of Bologna. — 


“ Si tibi pulchra domus, si splendida mensa ; 


Si species auri, argenti quoque massa ; 
Si tibi sponsa decens, si sit generosa ; 


Si 
Si 
Si 


tibi sint nati, si predia magna; 
fueris pulcher, fortis, divesque ; 
doceas alios qualibet arte ; > 
longus servorum inserviat ordo; 
i faveat mundus, si prospera cuncta; 
i prior, aut abbas, si dux, si papa; 
felix annos regnes per mille; 
i rota fortune se tollit ad astra; J 
Tam citd, tamque cito fugiunt hee ut nihil indd, 
Sola manet virtus, nos glorificabimur inde, 
Ergd Deo pare, ben? nam tibi provenit inde.” * 

Over the door of the Temple at Stow: “ Quo 
tempore salus eorum in ultimas angustias deducta 
nullum ambitioni locum relinquebat.” 

The brigands of Metz, in 1763, wrote on the 
gate of the Grand Chatelet: “ We are 500, but 
are not afraid of 1000.” 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


pur pmy 


G 








The following is extracted from Nash's Wor- 
cestershire, vol. i. p. 158. : — 

* At Grafton was a famous old manor-house belonging 
to the Talbots, and more anciently to the Staffords. It 
was burnt down about 1710, except the doorway and 
entrance, with part of the hall. Over, in a window in 
the hall, is this inscription ; 

“ Plenti and grase 
Bi in this place. 
Wile every man is pleased in his degree, 
There is both peace and uniti. 
Solomon saith there is none accord 
When every man would be a lord.” 
Curusert Bene, B.A. 


My schoolmaster had the following well-known 
inscription over the school-room door: “aut DIscE 
Aut piscepe.” And I find, from The Builder of 
Sept. 19, 1857, that it appears to figure also in 
Winchester College. T. Lampray, 


On the Fleet Prison Poor- Box, 1812,— 
“ Da obolum insolventibus, 
Qui in hoc carcere, sine pane, sine pecunia, sine amicis, 
et oh! sine libertate, 
Vitam miserrimam trahunt.” 


Mackenzig \\ atcort, M.A- 


Over a Chimney-piece at Cobham Hall. — 
“Sibi quisque naufragium facit.” 
Mackenzizs Watcort, M.A, 


{* For a translation of these lines, see Annual Register, 
iv. 238.— Ep. ] 
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At Glasgow. — Lately in taking down a stone 
building on the east side of High Street (nearly 
opposite Bell Street), Glasgow, a large black 
tablet was discovered in the wall, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription, of which I took a copy for 
“N.& Q.” ‘The letters are all capitals, and in a 
state of good preservation, the tablet having been 
long concealed by a coating of plaster. 

“RB 


“God by whois gift this worke I did begin 





Conserve the same from skaith*, from schame, and sin; | 





Lord as this bvilding bvilt was by thy | 
Mak it remaine stil with the bvilders race. 
“ Gods Providence is myne inheritance. 
“ 1623.” 

The initials P. M.B. denote Patrick Maxwell 
Boyd, one of our old Glasgow families, and I 
understand that the property, ¢rue to the inscrip- 
tion, is still with the builder's race. G. N 


the Roebuck Hotel, near the Queen’s Terrace, 
Richmond Hill :— 


“ Let Richmond Hill with Greenwich vie, 
Of both I’m sick and weary, 
Grant me, ye Gods! before I die, 
A sight of sweet Dunleary.” 
IRLANDAISE. 





Motto on Rings.—On King Charles II.’s mourn- 
ing ring was the motto : — 
“Chr. Rex. 
Remem — obiit — ber, 
30 Jan. 1648.” 
Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 


Ring Posy.— A ring was found the other day 
in digging a drain at Iffley, near Oxford, with 
this inscription, as simple and expressive an one 
as many which have been noticed : 

“I lyke my choyce.” 


Oxford. 


Ring Inscriptions. — At Barnard Castle in 1811 
was found a gold ring of eight globules, in weight 
equal to 3 guineas and a half. On the 2nd is 8; 
on the 4th us; on the 6th ih; on the 8th 8, the 
abbreviation of Sanctus Jesus; on the Ist is the 
Saviour on the cross in the arms of God; on the 
3rd the Saviour triumphing over death; on the 
5th the Saviour scourged; on the 7th Judas the 
traitor. 

In the Life of Sir W. Scott, iii. 101., there 
is mention of the motto, “ And this also shall pass 
away,” said to have been suggested by Solomon 
to a certain Sultan who desired an apophthegm 





which would moderate prosperity and temper ad- 
versity. Macxenzis Watxcort, M.A, 





WRITTEN HISTORIES OF THE MALABAR JEWS: 
ADRIANUS MOONIS. 


The Navorscher for 1853 (vol. iii. p. 100.) con- 
tains an inquiry by Dr. James H. ‘Todd, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which, as the original English 
has passed into other hands, I am fain to retrans- 
late. The querist writes : — 

“T lately became possessed of a Hebrew MS., written 
in the year 1781 at Cochin in Malabar, and containing, 
in that language, a history of the black and white Jews, 
natives of the country. It says, that Adrianus Moonis, 
who, it appears, was Dutch Governor of Malabar, had 
sent a written account of the Jewish colony in those re- 
gions to Amsterdam; and that records, akin to this, had 
been discovered in the archives of that town, and printed 
there in Dutch. That this publication was sent to Adri- 


| anus Moonis in Cochin, who had it translated into Por- 


At Richmond. — Written on a pane of glass at | 


tuguese, and delivered it to R. David, the son of Ezechiel. 
R. David committed the work to the hands of the humble 
Yahya Abraham Sarat, the Levite, a stranger, and, for some 
time, sojourner in the holy colony, the city of Babel being 
his birthplace,’ and, by him, this history was translated 
into the Hebrew language. 

“ This is what the Levite Yahya Abraham Saraf com- 
municated about himself and his book. 1 shall feel greatly 
obliged to such of your readers as can tell me which 
book it is he alludes to, and whether it still can be had? 
and, besides, who Adrianus Moonis was? Somewhere, 
our author calls the work by him translated: Zhe Book 
Secretarie [of the Secretary's Office ?\, or Inquiries con- 
cerning the Country of Malabar in the Time of Moonis 
[ Belgicé, Het Boek Secretarie, of Onderzoekingen nopens 
het Land Malabar in den Tijd van Moonis}; but I do not 
know whether this be the translation of the original Dutch 
title.” 

Now, though unable to satisfy Mr. Todd's in- 
quiries, I wish to point out the following particu- 
lars, related just a hundred years ago, by C. D., 
in The Gentleman's Magazine tor 1757, vol. xxvii. 
p- 202. :— 

“ Mr. URBAN, 

“ Not long ago I accidentally met with a New Ac- 
count of the Eust Indies by Capt. Alexander Hamilton, in 
which, among other curious particulars, he says, vol. i. 
chap. 26., that ‘at the city of Couchin in times of old 
was a republic of Jews, who were once so numerous that 


| they could reckon about 80,000 families, but at present 


| they are reduced to 4,000. 


} 


They have a synagogue at 
Couchin, not far from the king’s palace, about two miles 
from the city, in which are carefully kept their records, 
engraven on copper plates in Hebrew characters; and 
when any of the characters decay, they are new cut, so 
that they can show their own history from the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar to the present time.’ 

“He says further, that ‘Wyn Heer [sic] Van Reede, 
about the year 1695, had an abstract of their history 
translated from the Hebrew into Low Dutch. ‘They de- 
clare themselves to be of the tribe of Munasseh, a part 
whereof was, by order of that haughty conqueror WVebu- 
chadunezzar, carried to the eastermost province of his large 
empire, which it seems reached as far as Cape Comerin, 


Meaning danger in general, but here more particu- | which journey 20,000 of them travelled in three years from 
their setting out of Babylon,’ 


larly from the effects of witchcraft. 
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“ As for the rest, he says, that upon their first arrival 
into the Malabar country they were civilly entertained. 
That at length they became masters of the little kingdom of 
Cranganore, and were governed by two sons of a certain 

werful family, chosen by their elders, and who reigned 
jointly till they quarrelled and were both killed. That 
then the state fell into a Democracy, which hath hitherto 


back into the hands of the Malabars.” 

Thus, we have two histories of a distinct Jewish 
tribe, that of Manasseh, in Malabar — one, by ex- 
tract, agreeably to the mandate of Mr. van Reede, 
of the year 1695; and one, in Hebrew, containing 
the translation of printed records concerning the 
Malabar Jews, of about the year 1781. It is 
strange that of these histories, one in print, so 
little should be known. We hope that Mr. Todd 
will cause a translation to be published of the 
MS. under his care. 
Reede’s—extract of 1695, a question has been put 
to the Navorscher. J. H. van Lenner. 

Mampaat House, near Haarlem. 


NOTES ON BELLS. 


Bells at Ripon Minster.—I copy from Gent's 
History of Ripon, now a scarce book, his account 
of the ancient bells hanging in the Minster Towers 
in his day (1733). 

In the south tower : 

“ The diameter of the first bell is two feet nine inches, 
the motto, ‘ Omnis Spiritus laudet Dominum. Hallelujah. 
Johannes Drake, Ecclesie collegiate de Ripon Subdecanus. 
1673.’ On the outside of this bell are several shillings of 
King Charles the Second’s coin, put in the mold, and so 
mixed with the other metal, when the bell was cast. 


pense of recasting and hanging them was 
5571. 11s. 1ld., which was discharged by a public 
subscription. Patonce, 





Bell Inscriptions from the Tower of Plumstead 


, | Magna Church, Norfolk.—Campanology possesses 
continued, but the lands have for many ages recurred | ne “ fe f sy I 


few more remarkable devices than those appended 
to the lettering in the following sentence. Not 
having seen it in print, or being aware it has ever 


| appeared before the public, it is forwarded to you 


As to the earliest—Mr. van | 


under the impression it will prove an acceptable 
addition to the collections of your readers in- 
terested in the history of bells, as well as to those 
who are in search of the varied dedicatory in- 
scriptions. Numerous and quaint as the devices 
are in mediaeval architecture, there are few that 
could not be read and comprehended at that pe- 
riod with the same facility as knowledge is now 
conveyed by letters. It is probably true that much 
that was then figuratively taught*, and meant 
to be permanent and impressive, has in the great 
change of things lost all fitness for the present 
state of intellectual society. To what extent the 
meaning of the strangely illuminated lettering, or 
rather the devices, may be developed, must be 
left to those versed in such characters, or to others 
who may be enabled to penetrate the obscurities 
of monkish lore. 

The positive wording, as well as meaning, of 
the sentence is not veiled in thorough obscurity, 
although liable to different readings. ‘The fol- 
lowing is proposed as suggestive, certainly not 
positive —“ pango” being chiefly used metaphor- 
ically; but the original meaning is “to strike,” 


| and therefore very appropriately employed in the 


The second bell is three feet and a quarter of an inch the | 


diameter, having this petitionary motto, ‘Sancte Wilfride, 
ora pro nobis.’ The third, three feet and half an inch 
diameter, — 
* Pisticus et Nardus dicor, vocor et Leonardus, 
Et terno numero Ecclesiw sumus Ordine vero.’ 


The fourth bell, three feet two inches and a half diameter, | 


*Gloria in altissimis Deo. 1663.’ The fifth is three feet 
six inches and a half: ‘ Jacobus Smith Eboracensis fecit, 
1663.’ ” 

In the north tower : 

“ The sixth or great bell, used in tolling for the dead 
(diameter four feet three inches), seems to have these 
letters, ‘J.H.S. Ora mente pia pro nobis Virgo Maria. — 
Alexander, Episcopus Ebor. Dei Gratia.’” 


Fountains Abbey. ‘The only Archbishop of York 
whose name was Alexander, was Alexander Ne- 
ville, who filled the see from 1374 to 1388, and 
died an exile in Brabant, in May, 1392. 





sentence, 
“ Sanctorum maritis pangamus cantica laudis.” 


Each letter and device is raised upon a quad- 
rangular tablet inserted in a hollowed groove be- 
tween fillets encompassing the bell. The execu- 
tion is exceedingly good and perfect, and without 
bearing the slightest signs of injury or wear from 
age. 

The tower of Plumstead Church is of the 
eighteenth century, and built of brick. On 
another bell is inscribed the alphabet in old Eng- 
lish characters divided in two sections each, in a 
groove, and containing thirteen letters; this is 


, | certainly singular, but probably significant. 
This bell is said to have been brought from | 


“ The prayer bell on St. Wilfrid’s steeple; its diameter | 


two feet one inch, and the motto, ‘ Voco, veni precare.’” 


The large bells were taken down in the year 
1762, and were recast by Messrs. Listor and 


Pack, of London, into a peal of eight. The ex- 


On the third and only remaining bell is the 
date 1579. Henry D'Aveney. 


Minor Aotes. 


Strange Coincidences in National Customs. — 
The following customs of the Bechuana tribes of 





* By graven images or rude mural paintings. 
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South Africa, as described by Dr. Livingstone, 
are very curious in themselves : — 

“The different tribes,” he says (p. 13.), “are named 
after certain animals: thus, Ba-katla means ‘ they of the 
monkey ;? Ba-kuena, ‘ they of the alligator ;’ and Ba-tlapi, 
‘ they of the fish ;’ each tribe having a superstitious dread 
of the animal after which it is called; and a tribe never 
eats the animal which is its namesake.” 

Again, amongst the same people : — 

“The parents take the name of the child; for ex- 
ample, our eldest boy being named Robert, Mrs. Living- 
stone was always addressed as Ma-Robert, ‘mother of 
Robert,’ instead of her christian name Mary.” —P. 12 

But the surprise at such local peculiarities, 
when unaccompanied by any sufficiently sugges- 
tive motive, is greatly increased when we find 
precisely the same customs prevailing in distant 
regions, where intercommunication seems all but 
impossible. Under the influence of this feeling 
one reads with double interest the following pas- 
sages from an account of the tribes which inhabit 
the Khasia Hills to the north-east of Bengal, pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
in 1844: — 

“ Some families have a superstitious objection to differ- 
ent kinds of food, and will not allow certain animals to 
be brought into their houses: and generally they ad- 
dress each other by the names of their children, as Pa- 
bobon, futher of ane ; Pa-haimon, father of Haimon.”— 
vol. xiii. pp. 620. 62 

J. Emerson TEennenr. 

Balloons; Montgolfier, Charles, 
I lately fell in with a copy of the Rapport fait a 
l’ Académie des Sciences, sur la Machine Aéros- 
tatique, Inventée par MM. de Montgolfier, Paris, 
1784, small 4to. It appears to have been a pre- 
sentation one, “To Alexander Keith, Esq., from 
his sincere friend and most obedient humble ser- 
vant, Andrew Lumisden.” Upon the fly-leaf 
there is in the same handwriting what may be 
considered as highly curious and interesting — 
perhaps never before made public, and therefore 
worthy ofa place in “N. & Q.”:— 

“ An Epigram addressed to M. Charles, on reading in 
the Journal de Paris the vain and bombastic discourse 
which he pronounced, at opening his course of experi- 
mental philosophy, and in which he ascribed to himself 
the whole honour of the invention of the aerostatique bal- 
lons, without naming the Messrs. De Montgolfier.” 

“ A’ M. CHARLEs. 
“ Toi qui sembles rougir de partager le sort 
Des vils mortels attaches a la terre: 
Toi qui dans un ballon pris si gaiement l’essor 
Pour t’elever, sublime témeraire, 
Loin des brouillards apais de notre homble atmosphére : 
Toi qui planas avec transport 
Sur les régions du tonnerre, 
Charles, ha! que tu dois bénir, remercier 
Ce bon Monsieur de Montgolfier!” 

Alexander Keith (of Ravelston and Dunottar 
Castle) was the founder of the prize or Keith 
Medal (value twenty sovereigns), granted to the 





“Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Edinburgh, for 
the most important invention, discovery, or im- 
provement in the useful Arts.” 

Andrew Lumisden was private secretary to 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, and author of 
Remarks on the Antiquities of Rome, 1797; and 
also brother-in-law to the celebrated engraver Sir 
Robert Strange. T. G. 8. 


Edinburgh. 


Curious Remedy for Hydrophobia.—In the 
Complete Horseman, by Solleysell, rewritten by 


| Sir William Hope, published by Gillyflower, Lon- 


| don, 1696, the following remedy is given : — 


Lumisden. — | 


* Calcine the ‘bottom’ shells of oysters, and fry them in 
olive oil, when they are reduced to powder; then mix 
them with four eggs and a little flour and water, and 
make an omelette or pancake. To be taken for nine 
mornings fasting, abstaining from food for six hours 
afterwards. (The same directions with regard to Dogs, 
Horses, &c.) — Note. The virtue or charm must be in the 
testaceous powder of the oyster shells! Formerly such 
powders were in much repute in this country, as absorb- 
ent powders in indigestion, acidity of the stomach, and 
flatulency, &c. Iam inclined to recommend immediate 
bleeding and Transfusion at the commencement, and if 
the fit comes on!” 

J. Bruce Nem. 


Curious Custom in Burmah. — 


“On the 12th of April, the last day of the Birman 
year, we were invited by the Maywoon (i.e. Viceroy of 
*egu) to bear a part ourselves in a sport that is univer- 
sally practised throughout the Birman dominions on the 
concluding day of their annual cycle, to wash away the 
impurities of the past, and commence the new year free 
from stain; women on this day are accustomed to throw 
water on every man they meet, which the men have the 
privilege of retorting. ‘This licence gives rise to a great 
deal of harmless merriment, — rly amongst the 


| young Women, who, armed with large syringes and flag- 








ons, endeavour to wet every man that goes along the 
street, and in their turn receive a wetting with perfect 
good humour. Nor is the smallest indecency ever mani- 
fested in this or any other of their sports. Dirty water 
is never cast.” —Symes’s Embassy to Ava, vol. ii. p. 210. ; 
Constable's Miscellany. 

If I mistake not, the brothers Robertson men- 
tion the occurrence of a similar custom at Buenos 


Ayres. E. H. A. 


Burning Rats alive.-—A curious, but cruel cus- 
tom is occasionally practised in the vaults of the 
warehouses and on board the vessels in the har- 
bour of this town; it is as follows : — 

A rat having been caught alive in a wire trap, 
is dipped into strong spirit, and a lighted match 
having been applied, the burning animal is turned 
loose near one of its haunts; it is supposed that 
the rats have places of rendezvous, where they 
congregate when danger is threatened, and that 
the shrieking, half-roasted wretch seeks one of 
these places, and so terrifies its fellows by its cries 
and appearance, that they ever afterwards refrain 
from visiting the vault or vessel. Some years 
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since a gentleman, who had just returned from 
Rome, informed me that he had witnessed the 
extraordinary spectacle of a large number of rats, 
after having been dipped into spirits of turpentine 
and set on fire, being turned loose at the top of 
the flight of steps which leads from the Vatican (?) 
to the Plaza below. <A great crowd of persons 
was assembled to witness the spectacle, which 
took place at night; and I think my informant 
stated, was customary on the evening of a par- 
ticular day of the year: the miserable rats, which 
left the top step of the flight like living balls of 
fire — amidst the shouts of the populace—arrived 
at the bottom mere masses of scorched flesh. 

Is this custom still kept up at Rome? if so, on 
what day in the year ? Fr. Brent. 

Kingston-upon-Hull. 





Queries, 
MAUNDAY (OR MAUNDY ?) THURSDAY. 

What is the correct derivation and spelling of | 
this name for the Thursday in Easter week ? 

Most of the works on the Prayer-Book call it 
“ Dies Mandati,” though they are not agreed as to 
what the mandate was; whether to celebrate the | 
Lord’s Supper, or to wash the disciples’ feet. 
If the betrayal took place on the Wednesday (the 
reason generally assigned for the Church marking 
out Wednesday as a Litany day), it is difficult to 
see how any mandate should have been given on 
the Thursday. 

The Penny Cyclopedia (vol. xv. p. 17.) says 
that Maundy Thursday is so named from the 
maunds or baskets in which the royal gifts at 
Whitehall were formerly contained. It was also 
called “ Shere Thursday,” as we read in the “ Fes- | 
tival” of 1511; because anciently “ people would 
that day shere theyr hedes and clypp theyr berdes, 
and so make them honest agenst Easterday.” 

I recollect too, when a boy, being informed that 
Tombland fair, at Norwich, held on this day, took 
its origin from people assembling with maunds or 
baskets of provisions, &c., which the monks bought 
for distribution on Easter Day. A particular 
kind of basket is still called a mind by the Yar- 
mouth fishermen. And it should be observed 
that a dole of salt fish formed part‘of the Royal 
Maundy. The derivation of Shere or Chare 
Thursday, as given in The Penny Cyclopedia, is 
wrong. In Ihre’s Lericon Suio-Goth. is “ Skir- 
torsdag, Dies Jovis hebdomadis sanctx,” derived 
from “ Skera purgare.” Ihre makes the purifica- 
tion to have been, either the Church preparing 
itself by a purer life to celebrate the death of 
Christ, or from the custom of washing the feet of 
the poor ; or because Christians then removed the 
ashes with which they had sprinkled themselves 
on Ash Wednesday. It is curious that he should | 
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have overlooked the passage in St. John's Gospel, 
xix. 14., which shows that it was the day of pre- 
paration for the passover. 

On this day many rustics returning from Tom- 
bland fair may be observed to carry new hats, 
not on their heads, but in boxes, &c. They are 
worn for the first time on Easter Day ; and by so 
doing, the bearer is secured from any bird's drop- 
ping its “card” upon him during the ensuing 
year. Indeed, it is very unlucky not to wear 
some new article of clothing on Easter Day. 

Notwithstanding the prejudice against sailing 
on a Friday, I regret to say that most of the plea- 
sure-boats on the Wensum, Yare, Waveney, and 
Bure, make their first voyage for the season on 


Good Friday. E. G. R. 


QUERIES ON COVENTRY MYSTERIES. 


The two passages given below occur in the 


| Coventry Mysteries (Shaks. Soc., 1841), and are, 


upon the whole, as tough specimens of the writ- 
ings of the age in which they were first written 
as one would wish to meet with. I should be glad 
to have an explanation, and especially of the 
words which I have Italicised : ~— 
“1 ryde on my rowel ryche in my reqne, 
Rybbys fful redd with rape xal 'l sende; 
Popetys and paphawkes | xal puttyn in peyne, 
With my spere prevyn, pychyn, and to-pende. 
The gowys with gold crownys gete thei n¢ vyr ageyn, 
lo seke tho sottys sondys xal I sende; 
Do howlott howtyn hoberd and hey t, 
-Whan her barnys blede undyr eredyl bende ; 
Sharply I xal hem shende.” 
Slaughter of the Innocents, p. 179. 
“ Schewyth on your shulderes scheldys and schaftys, 
Shapy ht amonge schel ch nethys ash yrlyng shray : 
Doth rowncys rennyn with rakynge raftys 
Tyl rybbys be to rent with a reed ray.”—JIbid. p. 180, 
J. Eastwoop. 


Minor Queries. 
“ The City of Hexham.” — Will any of your 


correspondents express their opinion respecting 
the right of Hexham, in Northumberland, to the 
title and dignity of “City?” For a century and 
a half it was (in Saxon times) the seat of a bishop- 
rick, presided over by twelve bishops in succes- 
When the see was broken up by the incur- 
sions of the Danes, it was, after various vicissitudes, 
finally revived at Durham, which is of course now 
called a city. In the times of the heptarchy, Hex- 
ham would no doubt rank as a city, not only be- 
cause of its being the seat of the bishop, but also 
on account of its being the capital of Bernicia, one 
of the two provinces into which the kingdom of 
Northumbria was divided. Deira, whose capital 
was York, was the other province. Hexham was 
also the centre of a regality and county palatinate, 


sion. 
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and the style of Mr. W. Blackett Beaumont, M. P., 
is yet “ Lord of the Regality and Manor of Hex- 
ham,” and the district to the south of the town is 
still known as Hexhamshire. In Scotland the 
towns where the ancient sees were seated still use 
the title of city, claiming it on the ground of “ once 
a city always a city.” Westminster had once a 
bishop (and, like Hexham, gives now a title to a 
Roman Catholic prelate) ; but Westminster is yet 
called a city. Manchester, formerly a town, is now 
elevated to the rank of city, in honour of the lo- 
cation of the bishoprick. Can we not then claim 
this title, as the ancient right of the town of St. 
Wilfred ? THLAGusTAULD. 
Hexham. 


Catechism on the Pentateuch.—Who is the author 
of the following work ? The Preface is dated, 
“ Loddon, Norfolk, July 1822 :— 

“ An Historical Catechism, drawn from the Pentateuch : 
intended to illustrate that part of Sacred Writ, and to 
familiarize it to the minds of the rising generation. By 
J. H. London. 24mo, 1822.” 

REsuPInvs. 

Clayton Family.— Where can I find any in- 
formation with respect to the families of Clayton 
of Bamber Bridge, or Clayton le Woods, particu- 
larly of the place and time of death of one John 
Clayton, who lived about the beginning of the 


last century ? and also of the family of Atkins, if 


any, or what, connexion by marriage existed be- 
tween these two families ? N. H. L. 
38. Cross Street, Islington. 
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same party after the departure of Rouse, the 
Speaker, and the rest of Cromwell's friends, to 
tender their resignations. Is anything known 
with regard to “ Augustine Wingfield ?” 
G. F. W. 
Harbours in England and Wales.—What is the 
number of harbours in England and Wales having 
sufficient depth of water to admit the “ Levia- 
than?” An Op Supsscriser. 


Sempringham Head House.—A religious estab- 
lishment, part of the Priory of Lincoln. It was 
situated near Smithfield, London, and at the time 
of the Dissolution is supposed to have been the 
subject of a grant from the king. Any informa- 
tion as to the site and present ownership of the 
above would be acceptable. G. P. 


“ Chiron to Achilles..—Who is the author of 
Chiron to Achilles, a poem. London. Printed 


| for J. R. in Warwick Lane, 1732, price three 


Members for Middlesex in Barebone’s Parlia- 


ment. — Can you, or any of your readers, give me, 
or direct me where to find, information respecting 
the birth, parentage, social position, and religious 
or political party of the less known members for 
London and Middlesex, who sat in the “ Litile” 
Parliament in 1653, vulgarly known as “ Bare- 
bone’s Parliament.” ‘Their names are given in 
the Parliamentary History of England (vol. x. 
p. 177., edit. 1763, London,) as follows: “ For 
Middlesex, ‘Sir William Roberts,’ ‘ Augustine 
Wingfield,’ ‘ Arthur Squibb.’ For London, ‘ Ro- 
bert Tichborne, ‘John Ireton,’ ‘ Samuel Moyer,’ 
‘John Langley,’ ‘John Stone,’ ‘Henry Barton,’ 
‘ Praise God Barbone.’ ” 

There is little difficulty respecting “ Roberts,” 
* 'Tichborne,” and “ Ireten,” who are described in 
Noble's Lives of the Regicides, while every one 
knows that “ Barbone” was a leather merchant in 
Fleet Street. 

“ Arthur Squibb” is mentioned in the anony- 
mous letter of a contemporary (see Thurloe’s 
State Papers) as having been once “clerk to Sir 
Edward Powel,” and, from a speech of Cromwell's, 
published in Somers’ Scarce Tracts, it was at his 
house the Levellers and Anabaptists used to meet. 
“Samuel Moyer” was called to the Mace by the 


pence. Also, of Achilles's Answer to Chiron. 
The following advertisement, prefixed to the latter, 
may interest some of your readers : — 

“ Just published, and sold at ‘ Allan Ramsay’s’ shop in 
Edinburgh, ‘ The Mock Doctor or Dumb Lady Cured, 
and the Devil of a Duke, or Trapolines Vagaries,’ two new 

allad Operas, price Six pence each.” 

As also the “ Harlots’ Progress, in Six New 
Prints, finely engraved by Mr. Richard Cooper, 
and printed on Imperial paper, price Six Shil- 
lings, and framed at Twelve Shillings.” 

Query, Was the price of The Harlots’ Progress 
six shillings the set, or for each ? S. Wason. 


Hunter's “ Illustrations of Shakspeare.” — Mr. 
Hunter, in this interesting work (vol. i. p- 296.), 
says of Bottom’s speaking of the bottle of hay, 
“the snatch of an old song that follows is in praise 
of ale, not hay.” Will Mr. Hunter kindly explain 
what “snatch of an old song” he here refers to ? 

iy He 

Complexity v. € ‘omplicity.—~ We are all familiar 
with the former term in the sense of complexness ; 
to the latter the Jmperial Dictionary attaches the 


| same meaning, but adds that is a useless word, 





Query, Is it a useless term? and has it not an 
import distinct from that of complexity, in that it 
asserts a condition of an ally or accessory? In 
this sense it appears to have been employed in 
the opening sentence (2 S. iv. 261.), as well as in 
some other places which I cannot now recollect. 

Tas. Brey. 

Dublin. 


Trish at gg oteny late Mr. Wm. Shaw 
Mason, in his Bibliotheca Hibernicana (p. 42.), 
says of Dunton’s Dublin Scuffle, which appeared 
in the year 1699, that “this eccentric production 
may be considered as the earliest attempt at Irish 
topography.” Certainly this statement is incor- 
rect; for (to say nothing of other productions 
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which I might name) I have now before me a | 
copy of Eachard's Exact Description of Ireland, 
which appeared in 1691. What is the earliest | 
work upon the subject ? ABBBA. | 


The First English Grammar. — At what time, | 
by whom, and in what language, was written the | 
first English Grammar, or the one first mentioned 
in literary history ?* PHILoLoeistT. 


‘ 

Words in the Eyes. —A long time ago a French 
child (a little girl, I think of four or five years 
old,) was exhibited in London, having the words 
“Empereur Napoleon” and “Napoleon Empe- 


edition occurs the following passage: “The work has 
been described as appearing to be designed for the use of 
Unitarians; and if Unitarian Churches can or do adopt 
it, the wishes o° its author will be gratified ; because this 
will show that a Liturgy, constructed with a strict regard 


| to Scripture phraseology, is vot inconsistent with their 


reur,” distinctly visible in the iris of each eye: a 


physiological reason was given at the time in ex- 
planation of this curious fact. Can you inform 
me whether the individual is still alive ? and also, 
if the letters remain visible ? CENTURION. 


Patabolle. — What was the origin of the order 
of distinction termed Patabolle ? As far as I can 
trace it, it appears to have first been instituted in 
France towards the end of the last century. 
then signified a horseman ; but whether a jockey 
or a cavalier, I cannot discover. Victor Hughes 
was one of the Order. I shall feel obliged for any 
light that can be thrown on this interesting sub- 


ject. R. G. 


“ The Present State of France, 1691.” — Inform- 
ation is requested as to the author of a work en- 
titled Six Weeks Observations on the Present State 
of the Court and Country of France ; in the Savoy : 
printed by E. Jones, and sold by Randal Taylor, 
near Stationers’ Hall, 1691. The book is a bit- 
ter attack on Louis XIV., and contains a graphic 
description of the miserable state of the country. 
The style is pungent, and reminds one of Defoe. 


W. M.N. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 

“ The Book of Common-Prayer,” §c.—To 
whom are we to attribute a 12mo. volume, enti- 
tled The Book of Common- Prayer of the Church 
of England adapted for General Use in other 
Protestant Churches? It was published by the 
late Mr. Pickering in 1852, ABuBA. 

[Two editions of this work appeared in 1852: the first 
peer by William Pickering, and the second by E. T. 
Whitfield, 178. Strand. In the Preface the Editor says, 
* As there is no reasonable hope that a revision, long im- 
peratively called for, will come from the quarter whence, 
but for the long silence amidst complaints and wishes so 
freely and widely expressed, it might be expected to 
proceed, the following attempt to render this Book of 
Common Prayer suitable for general use, issues from a 
more humble quarter, where there is nothing to be 
dreaded, from a sincere effort to —~—= to the cause of 
truth and righteousness.” In the Preface to the second 





[* Two early English Grammars are noticed in our 1* 
8, ix. 478.; xi. 107,— Ep. ] 


It | 





views and feelings.” In the Catalogue of the British 
Museum, the editorship is attributed to Mr. H. H. Piper, ] 


Medieval Maps.—Sir John Mandeville, in his 
Travels (p. 315. of the reprint of 1839), says that 
his book was submitted to the Pope’s council, and 
examined by a book in their possession, “be the 
whiche the Mappa Mundi was made after.” 

Mr. Halliwell in a note says, “according to 
Herbert, the English edition of 1503, printed by 
Wynken de Worde, possesses a map of the world.” 

Can any of your readers help me to answers to 
the following questions, suggested by these pas- 
sages : 

1. Is the Mappa Mundi extant, and where can 
it, or a copy of it, be seen ? 

2. Who was Herbert ? 

3. Where can Wynken de Worde’s 1503 edition 
of Mandeville be seen ? 

4. Who were the principal map-makers of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ? 

5. Are there any fac-similes of maps, delineated 
by geographers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, published in an accessible form ? 

M. A. 


[ William Herbert is the editor of Ames’s Typographical 
Antiquities, Wynken de Worde’s edition of Mandeville, 
1503, is not in the British Museum or the Bodleian, nor 
even in the Grenville library, which is peculiarly rich in 
the earlier editions of this remarkable work. The edition 
of 1503 is entitled “ Here begynneth a lytell treatyse, or 
booke, named Johan Maundeuylle, knyght, born in Eng- 
lond, in the towne of saynt Albone, and speketh of the 
wayes of the holy londe towarde Jerusalem, and of mar- 
ueylles of Inde, and of other dyuerse Countres.” With a 
map. It is a small quarto, and hath 75 wooden cuts in 
it, and 108 leaves. The colophon: “Here endeth the 
boke of Johan Mandeuyll, knyght, of the ways towarde 
Jerusalem, and of the Maruayles of Inde, and of other 
countrees, &c. Enprynted in the cyte of London, in the 
Flete-strete, in the synge of sonne, anno domini mccccct.’ 
In the possession of Wm. Bayntun, Esq.” (Herbert's 
Ames, i. 139.) There is an exceedingly curious map 
preserved in the Cathedral of Hereford, constructed pro- 
bably before the thirteenth century, and completed in the 
fourteenth. It is a rich record of errors upon various 
topics — in geography, in natural history, and, above all, 
in ethnology. The three quarters of the world to which 
the map is limited are marked by illuminated names. 
Asia is correct; but Africa stands in the place of Europa; 
Europa in the place of Africa. It presents us with the 
mermaid in the Mediterranean, the unicorn in Africa, 
flying dragons everywhere; and all exact prototypes of 
what now exist only in coat armour; whilst real animals 
—bears and monkeys—little known to our ancestors, 
are distributed about the earth with as little regard to 
truth as was felt in forming those creations of fancy. In 
ethnology, it carefully registers the headless men with 
eyes in their breasts, and the four-eyed, ever-waking 
Ethiopians. Consult A Brief Description of the Map of 
the Ancient World, found in the Cathedral Church of Here- 
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ford, with a Specimen, 4to., 1849; also, The University 
“Atlas, or Historical Maps of the Middle Ages, London, 
folio, 1849. There is a copy of the Mappa Mundi, folio, 
in the British Museum. ] 


“The Tatler Revived.” —In Boswell’s Life of 
Jehnson (anno 1750), it is said : — 


“A few days before the first of his Essays came out, 
there started another competitor for fame in the same 
form, under the title of The Tatler Revived, which, I be- 
Eieve, was ‘ born but to die.’ ” 


Johnson also, in The Idler, No. 1., alludes to 
“an effort which was once made to revive The 
Tatler.’ \Vhat is known of this publication ? 

ResupPinvs. 

[ The Tatler Revived; or the Christian Philosopher and 
Politician, by Isaac Bickerstaff, half a sheet, price 2d. 
stamped, to be continued on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. The first number appe ared on March 13, 
1750, and seems to have been discontinued with the 
second number. For a notice of the contents of these 
two numbers, see the Gentleman’s Magazine, xx. 126. 
Phere had also been a previous effort mz ide to revive this 
periodical, namely, The Tatler Revived, by Isaac Bicker- 
staff, Esq., No. 1., Oct. 16. 1727.—Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdote Sy iv. 95. ] 





Replies. 
LORD STOWELL. 
(2° S. iv. 400.) 


In reply to my Note i 292.), expressing 
pleasure that Lord Stowell’s judgments were to 
appear in a cheaper form—more accessible to 
students — your correspondent C. (1.) says, that 
his “ Lordship’s judgments now can only interest 
the dilettante lawyer. The practical lawyer will 
shun them, for they will only mislead him. The 
aspirant after knowledge in either prize law or 
matrimonial law must study the judgments of a 
greater lawyer, and an honester politician, Dr. 
Lushington.” 

To institute any comparison between these 
two judges would be little acceptable to your 
readers,—little suited to the pages of “ N. & Q. ;” 
but when a decided superiority is claimed for Sir 
S. Lushington over Lord Stowell, both in éalent 
and political honesty, may not the living judge ex- 
claim, “ O save me from my friends!” The re- 
putation of a great man, numbered with the dead, 
is a sacred trust ; and I would distinctly ask with 
“what authority and show of truth” is this sinis- 
ter imputation of political dishonesty brought 
against Lord Stowell? In what act of his life, 
either as a judge or as a politician, did Lord 
Stowell in word or deed sully that spotless re- 
putation — precious as it ought to be to every 
Englishman — which followed him to the grave? 
But enough of this: let us again turn to C.’s (1.) 
criticisms on Lord Stowell’s judgments. “ His 





prize law is now obsolete, and his matrimonial law 
is superseded.” 

Opinions somewhat differ upon this point. As 
to the former, Lord Stowell’s prize law, what says 
the Admiralty Judge of the United States when 
writing to the English judge ? 

“On a calm review of your decisions, after a lapse of 
years, Iam bound to express my entire conviction both 
of their accuracy and equity. I have taken care that 
they shall form the basis of the maritime law of the 
United States, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
they ought to do so in every country of the civilised world.” 

“To strew fresh laurels” on this great man’s 
grave is a task for which I am not fitted, but I can 
gather them with pleasure from quarters where 
no question or unc ertainty can exist as to the 


| individuals who have planted them, especially as 


regards one, who was thoroughly opposed to Lord 
Stowell i in politics, but who, from his own splendid 
talents, is competent to appreciate intellectual 
power wherever he finds it. 

In his historical sketch of Lord Stowell, among 
those of Statesmen of the Time of George IIL, 
Lord Brougham says — 

“Tt would be easy, but it would be endless, to enumer- 
ate the causes in which his great powers, both of legal 
investigation, of accurate reasoning, and of lucid state- 
ment, were displayed to the admiration, not only of the 
profession but of the less learned reader of his judgments. 
They who deal with such causes as occupied the atten- 
tion of this great judge have one advantage, that the 
subjects are of a nature connecting them with general 
principles, 

“ The questions which arise in administering the Law of 
Nations comprehend within their scope the highest na- 
tional rights, involve the existence of peace itself, define 
the duties of neutrality, set limits to the prerogatives of 
war. Accordingly, the volume, which records Sir W. 
Scott’s judgments, is not, like the reports of common-law 
cases, a book only unsealed to the members of the legal 
profession ; it may well be in the hands of the general student, 
and form part of any classical library of English eloquence, 
or even of national history.” —Vol. iii. p. 92. 

But however inferior Lord Stowell may have 
been in C.’s (1.) opinion as a lawyer, he is said to 
have been “a joker in the very first line ;” and 
it is recommended that his jests should be chro- 
nicled for the benefit of posterity. That Lord 
Stowell was one of the wittiest, as well as one of 
the wisest of men, is true: but is his name in 
after times to be coupled only with bon mots ? —a 


man “so peculiarly er ndowed with all the learning 


and capacity which can accomplish, as well as all 
the graces which can embellish, the judicial cha- 
racter ” (Sketches, p. 91.): “whose judgment is 
pronounced to have been of the highest caste ; 
calm, firm, enlarged, penetrating r, profound, — his 
powers of reasoning were in proportion great” (p. 
92.),— one who “was amply and accurately en- 
dowed with a knowledge of all history of all 
times ; richly provided with the literary and the 
personal portion of historical lore ; largely fur- 
nished with stores of the more curious and re- 
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condite knowledge which judicious students of | consequence to explain two of the uaa un- 


antiquity, and judicious students only, are found | explained words in it. O — s should be Ovyddes, 


(Sketches, pp. 95, 96.) 
“ Lord Stowell’s judgments, during the years when he 
presided over the High Court of Admiralty and the Con- 


” 
to amass. 


sistory Court, exhibiting all the aspects of each case, 
enable us to guess at the dexterity with which he pre- 
sented the favourable views of the causes committed to 
his charge, and the beauty with which he graced them.” 

“ His more popular judicial essays—for so his judg- 
ments may not be improperly regarded — are those pro- 
nounced in the Consistory Court. Partaking more of the 
tone of a mediator than a censor, they are models of 


practical wisdom for domestic use.” * 


One further tribute to his merits ere I close: 

“The genius of Lord Stowell, at once profound and ex- 
pansive, vigorous and acute, impartial and decisive, pene- 
trated, marshalled, and mastered all the difficulties of 
these complex inquiries —the greatest maritime questions 
which had ever presented themselves for adjudication — 
till, having * sounded all their depths and shoals,’ he 


| vol. i 


as already by me suggested. Gomards should be 
gornards, i.e. gurnards or gurnets. (Cf. Pol. Verg. 
23., Camden Soc.), “ There aboundethe 
likewise all sorts of fishe....as gornards, whit- 
ings, mullets, &c.” Yu syrryd should be yn vyrryd, 
ie. envired, surrounded, (Cf. Halliwell, envirid, 
inversed, A. N.): 
“ Of the Holy Gost rounde aboute envirid.” 
Lydgate MS., Soc, Antigq., 134, f. 27. 
“ Myne armey are of ancestrye 
Enveryde with lordey.” 
MS. Lincoln, A. i. 17. f. 71. 


I am inclined further to think that Chynner 


| should be Chaucer, and that ryllyons mean eme- 


framed and laid down that great comprehensive chart of | 


maritime law which has become the rule of his successors 
and the admiration of the world. What he thus achieved 
in the wide field of international jurisprudence he accom- 


plished also with equal success in the narrower sphe res of 


ecclesiastical, matrimonial, and testamentary law.” ¢ 

It is refreshing to read these passages, when 
speaking of one whose name is enrolled with the 
Hales, the Hardwickes, and the Mansfields, in 
perfecting his own peculiar department of the 
law { ; but whose judgments, as we jhave seen, 
can, in the opinion of your correspondent C (1.), 
“ now only interest the dilettante lawyer,” and who, 
as his his ghe st merit, is to be regarded an aristo- 


cratic, judic ial Joe Miller. J. H. M. 





I find upon inquiry that only three of the judg- 


ments of this eminent civilian have a publishe “| 


by Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, i. e., those which 
were pronounced in the cases of ‘Delepuple v. 
Dalrymple, the “ Maria,” and the “Gratitudine “es 
so that I think there is still room for such a work 
as I ventured to suggest ; 
that J. H. M. takes so lively an interest in the 
matter. E. H, A. 





EARLY SATIRICAL POEM. 


(1* S. vii. S. iii, 383."469.) 

At length, through the kindness of the ori- 
ginal contributor, 1 am enabled to correct three 
mistakes which have been made either in the 
transcribing or Printing of this poem, and by 


9.: gad 
569. ; 








* Quarterly Revi iew, vol. xxv. p. 46., article on “ Lend 
Eldon and Lord Stowell,” attributed to the late Mr. Jus- | 
tice Talfourd 

+ Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon, vol. iii. p. 255. 

t I refer to Mr. Townsend's Lives of Twelve Eminent 
Judges, a work of much interest, and well worthy the 

erusal both of “the aspirant” and “the practical 
awyer.” 


and I am glad to learn | 





rillons, i.e. merlins. There is but one objection 
to this last supposition, viz. marlyons occurring in 
the preceding line. 

The poem in modern English (if you think it 
worth inserting again) is as follows : 


“ When nettles in winter bring forth roses red, 
And a thorn bringeth | forth | figs naturally, 
And grass beareth apples in every mead[ow], 
And laurel cherries on his crop! so high, 
And oaks bear dates plenteously, 

And kexes? give honey in superfluence, 
Then put in women your trust and confidence. 


“ When whitings walk forests harts for to chase, 
And herrings in parks the horns boldly blow, 
And merlins . . . . herons in Morris? do unbrace,4 
And gurnards shoot merlins out of [i.e. by means of ] a 
cross bow, 
And goslings go a hunting the wolf to overthrow, 
And sparlings° bear spears and arms for defence, 
Then put in women your trust and confidence. 


When sparrows build churches and steeples of a [great] 
height, 

And curlews carry timber in houses for to dight,® 

Wrens bear sacks*to the mill, 

And finches (? ) bring butter to the market for to sell, 


And woodcocks wear woodknives the crane for to kill, 
And griffins to goslings do obedience, 
fhen put in women your trust and confidence. 


“Ye scions of Chaucer (? ), ye Lidgates pens, 
With the spirit of Boccace ye go xtly inspired, 
Ye English poets exce sling other men, 
With wine of the Muses your tongue enwrapped, 
You roll in your relatives? as a horse immired ; 
With Ovid's pencase ye are greatly in favour, 
Ye carry Boece’s inkhorn; God reward you for your 
labour.” 
J. Eastwoon. 


1 crop=head or top of a tree.— Halliwell, 

2 Kevres=stalks of hemlock. 

5 Morris=dance 

4 Unbracezumbrace, or embrace. 
well.) 

5 Sparlings=smelts. 

6 Dight—dispose ; also, adorn, deck, &c. 

7 Relatives=relations, narrations. 


(Attain ? — Halli- 
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WORKMEN'S TERMS. 
(2 S. iv. 192.) 


Tympan : Composing-Stick, — I am much 


obliged to J.S. D. for his Replies. His derivation | 


of the word tympan, as used by printers, seems 
certainly the most natural, though it does not 
agree with one I have just come across from a 
writer of no mean authority. Mr. Bowyer thus 
wrote, infer alia, in the margin of his copy of 
Palurer’s Hist ry of Printing * 3 

“ Tympanum signified the great seals which made the 
impression on the pendent seals. ‘Privilegium Bulla 
aurea tympano impressa robatorum.’— Salm. de signand. 


Test., p. 525. Hence perhaps the printers’ tympan, which | 


comes between the platten and the sheets, and is the im- 
mediate occasion of the impression.” 

With regard to the word stick, if J. S. D. can 
show that it was commonly applied in the fifteenth 
century to wooden articles, he would, I think, 
settle the derivation of the word, and we might 
assume that our first compositors satisfied them- 
selves with the clumsy contrivance of a wooden 
composing-stick. P% ima facie there is nothing to 
lead us to suppose that Caxton, or any of his 
workmen, would choose so unfit a material for 
their use, any more than their successors, and we 
may say for certain that they were unknown in 
Moxon’s time, 1683, who describes with minute 
care the smallest article in use by the printers of 
his day, and who, if such a thing had then existed, 
would never have left us without an engraving 
as well as description of the wooden composing- 
stick. 

Query. Were candlesticks call ] so because 
originally made of wood ? Em Quap. 


NOTES ON REGIMENTS: ARMY MOVEMENTS. 
(2™' S$. passim.) 

At a time like the present, when so many regi- 
ments are on their way, or under orders for India, 
it is of the first importance that all army news 
should be given correctly. How far this has been 
done in one instance, the following paragraph, 
which is taken from the Overland Mai of August 
26, with the necessary corrections, will show : — 

“ Orders (says this journal) were forwarded on the 
14th, per the French Mediterranean packets, vid Mar- 
seilles, to the governors of Malta and Gibraltar, and the 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, to hold the fol- 
lowing six regiments in readiness for embarkation, viz., 
28th Foot, 48th do, at Malta; 2nd battalion 1st Foot, 21st 
North British Fusiliers, and 71st Light Infantry, at Gib- 
raltar; and 44th Foot at Corfu.” 

The 28th Foot, under the command of Colonel 
Adams, a very fine regiment, and ready for any 





* See Appendix, by J. Nichols, to Rowe Mores’s Dis- 
sertation om Type Founders and Foundries, 


service, is here ; but, as yet, has received no orders 

to prepare for embarkation. The 48th Foot is at 
| Gibraltar, as is the 2nd battalion of the “ Royals,” 
| or as it is more commonly called the Ist Foot. 
The 2ist “North British Fusiliers,’ and 71st 
“ Light Infantry,” are not at Gibraltar, as stated 
by the Overland Mail, but now in Malta; and as 
to the 44th Foot, it never has been stationed at 
Corfu, but is at this time, it is to be hoped, all well 
on board the transports “ Hirsilia” and “ Kher- 
sonese,” under the command of Lieut.-Colonels 
Stavely and MacMahon; having left Portsmouth 
for Madras, on the 26th and 28th of August, for 
that destination. 

The following reminiscences of the 44th are not 
without interest. This was the only English re- 
giment stationed at Cabul at the time of the out- 
break in 1842; and though it numbered at one 
period 600, officers and men, yet when General 
Pollock reached that place in September, only 
three officers—Col. Shelton, Capt. Souter, and 
Lieut. Evans —with three serjeants, two corporals, 
three drummers, twenty-eight privates, and two 
boys, were living. The officers who had perished 
were Lieut.-Colonel Mackerell; Major Scott; 
Captains Swayne, M’Crea, Leighton, Dodgin, and 
Collins; Lieutenants Raban, White, Fortye, 
Wade, Hogg, Cumberland, Cadett, and Swinton ; 
Ensign Gray; Surgeon Harcourt, Assist.-Surgeons 
Balfour and Primrose; Quartermaster Halatan 
and Paymaster Bourke. Thus dreadfully did this 
unfortunate regiment suffer, in this, which, as truly 
said by the late Sir Robert Peel in the House of 
Commons, was “the greatest disaster that ever 
befel a British army.” On two occasions the 
colours of the 44th have been most gallantly pre- 
served by its officers: once at Waterloo, by an 
ensign, and at a later period by Captain Souter, 
when on the retreat from Cabul. In both in- 
stances the officers wound them round their bodies, 
it being the only manner in which they could be 
safely secured, 

General Scarlett mentioned this gallant conduct 
in his address when presenting new colours to the 
regiment, a few weeks since, at Portsmouth ; and 
at the same time most feelingly alluded to the great 
loss which it sustained on the occupation of the 
suburbs of Sevastopol in 1855, when four of the 
six captains who were in the field nobly fell in 
the unflinching and unwavering discharge of their 
duty. The much lamented officers who perished 
on this occasion were Captains Agar, Caulfield, 
Fenwick, and Mansfield. It may be remarked 
that Colonel Shelton, who brought the remains of 
his regiment to England in 1843, survived only 
two years after his arrival, having been unfortu- 
nately killed when on service in Dublin by being 
| thrown from his horse. This casualty gave the 
| command to Liecut.-Colonel, now Major-General 

Spencer, who took the 44th to the Crimea, and 
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was with it on June 18, 1855, when it suffered so 
severely and behaved so well. The great changes 
which have taken place in this regiment, within 
the brief period of fourteen years, will be told, 
when stating that Lieut.-Colonel MacMahon is 
the only one of all ranks, now on the voyage to 
India, who was with it when on that station 
before. W. W. 

Malta. 

“The troops which Sir Abraham Shipman brought 
with him from England formed the Hon. Company’s first 
European regiment, and are at this day represented by 
the gallant Fusileers. It appears that two regiments had 
been raised in England. One was sent to Tangier, and 
when that place was abandoned, having returned to Eng- 
land, obtained infamous notoriety as ‘Kirke’s Lambs.’ 
This body of men is now represented by the second or 
(ueen’s regiment. The other regiment, which was raised 
in 1638, afterwards comprised the European officers and 
soldiers who are mentioned in this work. When Bombay 
was transferred to the Company, only ninety-three soldiers 
were living of the five hundred which had left England; 
but few as they were, these must be regarded as the corps 
which has since gained so many laurels in various parts 
of India.”— The English in Western India, by Philip 
Anderson, M, A. Preface, London, 2nd. ed, 1856. 


E. H. A. 


‘he 83rd, or “Glasgow,” is not the present 
regiment bearing that number, having been dis- 
banded at the close of the American war. The 
present 71st (originally numbered the 72nd), 
raised at first in the Highlands, was afterwards so 
largely recruited in Glasgow, that all through the 
Peninsular war it was known as “the Glasgow 
Light Infantry,” though it has subsequently re- 
turned to its original denomination of “ Highland 
Lizht Infantry.” SIGNET. 





SIR ANTONIO GUIDOTTI. 
(2™ S. iv. 328. 392.) 

The following grant of arms from Edward VI. 
to Sir Antonio Guidotti may interest Deira. It is 
taken (with all its flagrant blunders) from Bodl. 
MS. Rawlinson, B. cii., a volume said to be in the 
handwriting of Guillim : 

“Edwardus Sextus Dei gratia Rex Anglix, &c. Uni- 
versis et singulis regibus, ducibus, marchionibus, comi- 
tibus, baronibus, provincialibus ac nobilibus quibuscunque 
ad quos presentes litere nostre patentes pervenerint, 
Salutem. Cum sepius nobiscum cogitaverimus regix 
dignitatis culmen nulla magis causa ad tantam apicem 
erectam quam ut florentibus in omnia actione sua premia 
plena lance referre, admoniti precipue sumus ea plus de- 
bere iis qui non modo suorum progenitorum stemmate 
his terminis se contineant quibus patres jam sua pro sa- 
pientia iis reliquerunt, sed propria virtute propriis gestis 
suorum stemmate ornare ac decorare nitentur. Quoniam 
virtus laudata majori laudis studio ardet et decernitur, 
hine est = nobiscum perpendentes nobilis viri Anthonii 
Guidott, Florentinum, laudabilia merita et egregias animi 
dotes magnamque in rebus gerendis dexteritatem, mili- 








tique obsequiis prestitare erga nos, fidem nostre in eum 
affectionis signum ejusque virtutis testimonium aliquid 
exhibere volumus. Igitur equitis aurati dignitate illum 
exornavimus, nostrorum armorum et insignium veluti in 
honoris premium addiccione ipsius armis quibus ab an- 
tiquo stemmate utebatur, in hunc qui sequitur modum 
decoravimus: videlicet, In capite scuti de ansarum Leo 
peditans inter tres flores lilii de auro, et pro cresta super 
galiam Jerofaulco in proprio colore, elevans aliis rostro et 
membris deauratis, tenens ramum olive viridis coloris, 
olivis deauratis, ut Latina instituto hic deputo appareat; 
mantello prestito de argento et rubeo tam ipse Anthonius 
uti possit ut valeat quam sui quoque liberi ac heredes de 
corpore suo exeuntes libere ac tuti uti possunt et valeant 
imperpetuum; mandantes insuper Garterio Regi Armo- 
rum predicti Anthonii insignia in suis libris ad perpetuam 
eorum memoriam inscribere. In qnorum omnium et sin- 
gulorum premissorum robur et testimonium has nostras 
patentes fieri fecimus, et sigillum nostrum magnum appo- 
suimus. Dat. apud Westm. xxij° die Decembris anno 
regni nostri quarto. 

“The motto, Pax optima rerum. 

“Christopher Barker, alias Garter King of Arms, ex- 
emplified the aforesaid armes and creast by way of aug- 
mentation, a° 1. (sic) Edw. 6. to the saide Sir Anthony 
Guydott, ambassador to (from ?) the French king to king 
Ed. 6., who concluded a peace betweene the saide kings.” 


W. D. Macray. 


For the descent of Dr. Guidotti from Sir An- 
tonio, see Wood's Athena, iv. 733-4., edit. Bliss, 


| where the eulogist of Bath waters is described as 


being “so much overwhelmed with conceit and 
pride, that he is in a manner sometimes crazed, 
especially when his blood is heated by too much 
bibbing.” 

I quote from a note made some years ago, not 
having the Athene now at hand. J.C. BR. 





AND THE TELEGRAPHIC NEWS OF THE 
CAPTURE OF TROY. 
(2 S. iv. 189, 295. 369.) 


The distance from which the light of one of our 
best lighthouses may be visible is by no means 
the limit for a beacon light. The object of the 
lighthouse is to warn vessels from shoals, and to 
guide them into deep water ; and they are usually 
little higher then the sea-level. A visible distance 
of fifteen miles is ample for such purposes. But 
a beacon light is required for the purpose of 
rousing the country, for which great fires and 
great elevations are indispensable. Even for 
trigonometrical surveys Biot and Arago con- 
structed damps visible from stations 100 miles 
apart. It is therefore a mistake to suppose the 
impossibility of a communication from Troy to 
Mycene, under the management of Macistus, who 
was probably a Persian (Herod. ix. 20.), and was 
employed as one well fitted for the express pur- 
pose, if the evidence of Aschylus himself is to be 
tuken. (Agam. 300.) Blomfield’s conjecture in 


MACISTUS 


reference to the capture of Troy, that there was 
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a mountain named Macistus in Eubeea, because a 
native of Macistus in Elis colonised Eretria in 
Eubeea is founded in error. The words of Strabo 
are, “’Epérpiay 5'of wey ard Maxiorov cijs TpipvAlas 
amouicOival pacw, im’ "Eperpiéws, of Dard Tis "AOh- 
yvnow ‘Eperpias, h viv éorw "Ayopd” (x. p. 447.) ; 
from which it appears that Eretria was held by 
some to have been colonised as above stated, but, 
according to others, by the Athenians from Ere- 
tria in Attica. The inference is that Smith, 
Eschenberg, the Penny Cyclopedia, and Hero- 
dotus are correct in considering the first colonis- 
ation to be Athenian before the siege of Troy, 


whilst the last, by a Macistian, was five centuries | 


after its capture, and during the Peloponnesian 
war, when Eubcea placed itself under the pro- 
tection of Lacedemon, Eretria being then rebuilt 
south of the site of the old town. Strabo is there- 
fore right in both statements, but Blomfield has 
committed an anachronism. The suggestion that 
Eschylus may have boldly personified the moun- 
tain appears to me to be opposed to the practice 
ef the Greek dramatists, and to the dictum of 
Aristotle (Poet. xv. 67.), which requires the man- 
ners, narrative, and combination of incidents to 
be either necessary or probable, for both conditions 
would be violated on this suggestion. It is an error 
to say that the Scholiast reads uaxtorn medxn, his 
words being wevyiorn wevnn, in explanation of the 
word icxis, to show that fir-wood chiefly caused the 
brilliancy of the light. Dirphossus (now Delphi) 
in Eubea, with an elevation of 7266 feet, is the 
only geographical point for a beacon light between 
Athos and Messapius. In addition to the autho- 
rities already furnished for the ancient use of bea- 
con lights, I will cite one from the Talmud (Rosh 
Hashanah, ii.), where it is stated that for the pur- 
pose of announcing to the captives at Babylon the 
commencement of the year by notifying the ap- 
pearance of the new moon at Jerusalem— more 
than twice the distance from Troy to Mycene#: — 


“ Formerly fires were lighted on the tops of the moun- | 


tains; but when the Samaritans led the nation into error ” 
[by lighting them at wrong times], “ it was ordained 
that messengers should be sent out. In what manner 
were these mountain-fires lighted? They brought long 
staves of cedar-wood, canes and branches of the olive- 
tree, also the coarse threads or refuse of flax, which were 
tied on the top of them with twine; with these they 
went to the top of the mountain and lighted them, and 
kept waving them to and fro, upward and downward, till 
they could perceive the same repeated by another person 
on the next mountain, and thus on the third mountain, 
and soon. Whence did these mountain fires commence? 


From the Mount of Olives to Sartaba, from Sartaba to | 


Grophinah, from Grophinah to Hoveran, from Hoveran 
to Beth Baltin; they did not cease to wave the flaming 
brands at Beth Baltin to and fro, upward and downward, 
until the whole country of the captivity [ Babylon] ap- 
peared like a blazing fire” [as every Jew used to go on 
his roof waving a blazing torch]. (De Sola and Raphall, 
p- 159.) 

It appears from Jeremiah (vi. 1.) that this 


| method of signaling was well known to the Jews 
of that age (B. c. 629—588), and from the book 
of Judges (xx. 388—40.) even as early as B.c. 
1406, five centuries before the siege of Troy. 
T. J. Buckron. 
Lichfield. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Photographs of the Reveley Drawings. — If there be one 
branch of Photography of which the successful applica- 
tion must supersede every other attempt to produce the 
same effect, it must be in the producticen of copies of ori- 
ginal drawings by the Great Masters. Those who saw 
the copies of the Raffaelle drawings in the Royal Collec- 
tion, which adorned the walls of the last Exhibition of the 
Photographic Society, must have felt this. The lens, re- 
producing as it does to the most minute degree every 
touch of the Master, excels in its imitative power the 
most perfect copyist. Mr. Delamotte and Professor Hard- 
wick have just given further proof of this in the first num- 
ber of a series of masterly Photographs of The Reveley 
Collection of Drawings. 

This collection of Original Drawings was first formed 
nearly a century since by the late Mr. Reveley, author of 
a work entitled, Notices illustrative of the Drawings and 
Sketches of some of the most distinguished Masters in all the 
principal Schools of Design, and has long been known to 
connoisseurs. By the liberality of his grandson, the pre- 
sent possessor, a selection of seventy of the most impor- 
tant drawings have been reproduced by the gentlemen 
we have named, and are to be issued in Monthly Parts. 
The Contents of Part I. are: —1. His Own Portrait, by 
Leonardo da Vinci. 2. Sketch for a Painting, by Rat- 
faelle. 3. The Mocking of Christ, by Albert Durer. 4. A 
Holy Family, by Cangiasi. 5. Mis Wife’s Portrait, by 
Guido. 6. His Wife and Child, by Rubens. 7. The Pri- 
soner, by Guercino. 8. The Agony in the Garden, by 
Vandyke. 9, Head of the Virgin, by Carlo Dolci. 10. 
Tobit blessing Tobias, by Rembrandt. 

It is difficult to believe that these are Photographs, and 
not the originals—so marvellously is the peculiar manner 
of each artist preserved in the copy of his work. Guido's 
Portrait of his Wife, and Rubens’ Portraits of his Wife 
and Child, are alone worth the whole cost of the part. 

We ought to add that the Photographs having been 
printed under the immediate superintendence of Professor 
Hardwick, the purchaser may rest assured that they will 
be as permanent as the beautiful drawings from which 
they have been copied. 


ON 











Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Scott of Dunrod, Renfrewshire (2™ S. iii. 289.) 
— The four lines quoted by W. B. C. are not part 
of any ballad. They are complete of ti emselves, 
and belong to The Popular Rhymes of Scotland. 
I would refer W. B.C. to The Popular ‘Rhymes 
of Scotland, by Robert Chambers, and to Craw- 
JSord’s History of Renfrewshire. S. Wason. 


Church Leases (2 §S. iv. 361.) — What are 
commonly termed Sir Isaac Newton's tables were 
made by — Mabbot, manciple of King’s College, 
Cambridge. They were first published at Cam- 
bridge, 1686, with Mr., afterwards Sir Isaac New- 
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ton’s certificate, dated Sept. 10, 1685, on the 
strength of which in later editions the tables are 
called Newton's. (Newton's Correspondence, ed. 
Edleston, xxix. lvi.) 

I have the following pamphlets : — 

“ Reasons for altering the Method used at present in 
letting Church and College Leases. Addressed to a 
Member of Parliament by the Senior Fellow of a College 
in Cambridge. Cambridge, 8vo. 1739, pp. 178.” 

“Church Leas Report and Summary of the Evi- 
dence and other Information appended to the Report of 
the Select Committee appointed to enquire into the Man- 
agement of Ecclesiastical Property in t:ngland and Wales. 
Drawn up for Central Committee of Church Lessees by 
John Power, Secretary to the Committee. London, 8vo. 
1832, pp. 204.” 

C. H. Coorrr. 


Cambridge. 


Conturbabantur Constantinopolitani (1* §. ix. 
576.; xi. 235., &e.) — On looking through that 
extremely curious book, Zes Bigarrures et Touches 
du Seigneur des Accords (Paris, 1614), I was sur- 
prised to find that the lines supposed by every 
schoolboy to have been addressed from Eton to 
Westminster (or vice versd) were sent to Julius 
Scaliger by one of his learned contemporaries, and 
that he replied in a single hexameter composed 
entirely of monosyllables : 

“Si mi lis nex est, trux, pax quid sit sub id aut quo.” 

The author then gives six lines in Greek by 
Joseph Scaliger, composed mosily of two words 
each, but not entirely; and then two Latin lines 
of his own on a printer and bookseller in Bur- 
gundy named des Planches, whom he describes as 
“ gaillard et jovial.” 

“ Maltibellivoro Desplanctybibliopole 
Presentargento vendisatisfaciat.” 
A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


MS. Note in Locke (24 S. iv. 189. 277.) — The 
note is a condensed translation from Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, b. iv. c. 4. : 

“ Biol b¢ reves of, xabdrep citouev, abroi re évddyerOai hact 


: . ; 
To avrd eivat Kai uy elvat, Kai VroAauBavety ovr Xpwvrac de 


Tw Adyw ToUTw TOAADL Kai Twav wepi HYTews. ‘“Hyeis 5é viv €iAre 
dapuev ws &eduvarov ovros Gua eivat Kai ph elvat, xai dca rovTov 
édei(fauev Ort BeBa iTy QUTY Tey apywr Tagwr. Afcovede 5 
Kai TovTo arodecnvivas tives bc’ awacdevoiay éore yip amacdev- 
Gta TO LN YCyYwoKELY TivwY Cet GHTELY aTodELtLY Kat TivwY OV OE, 


“Odws ev yap ardvrwv advvarov amrddectuy elvac’ eis arecpov yap 
Gv Badigor, wore wd ovTws clvar awddecgiv.”—Ed, Du Val. 1619, 
ll. 875. 
H. B. C. 
U. U 
Chief Justice Sir Oliver Leader (2™ S. iv. 410.) 
—If V.S. D. has not perpetrated a hoax on you, 
he will no doubt be considerate enough to give 
you some additional particulars: viz. from what 
source he obtained the alleged fact that a Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, named Sir 
Oliver Leader, was buried at Great Stoughton, 
Hunts. ; whether from the parish register, or from 


. Club. 
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| a monument, and if from either, will send you an 
extract from the former, or a copy of the inscrip- 
tion on the latter ; with information as to the will 
from which he gives the various spellings of the 
name, and where he discovered it. 

Not only (as you say) is there no such name 
in Foss’s Judges of England, but having carefully 
searched that work through all the reigns desig- 
nated by V.S. D., I can add that there is not even 
a barrister of that name, nor any judge who ap- 
pears to have been buried at Great Stoughton. I 
have referred also to Smyth's Law Officers of Ire- 
land, and find no such judge there. A. Z. 


Payment of M. P.’s (2S, iv. 188, &c.) —Ac- 
cording to Hals, the Cornish historian, the failure 
of payment was sufficient to cause the disfranchise- 
ment of a borough. 


“The town of Milbrook, as Iam informed, amongst 
others, was once privileged with the jurisdiction of send- 
ing two members to sit in the Lower House of Parliament, 
but was devested of that privilege propter paupert item, 
tempore Henry VIIL., for that the town was not able to 
yay their burgesses’ salary of 4s. per diem, whilst they sat 
pay g ) I ; 
in Parliament.”—Gilbert’s Paroch. Hist. of Corn., iii. 105. 


T.Q.C. 


Bodmin. 


St. Michael's Cave, Gibraltar (2"4 S. iv. 389.)— 

I would refer Devra for particulars of his inquiry 
to the Analysis of the Mediterranean, by Rev. G. 
N. Wright ; but not possessing the work, I cannot 
point out specially in what part. From the note 
appended to Dexra’s article, it appears it is a 
cavity in the rock filled up with large quantities 
of stalactites: and I am induced to give an ac- 
count of a still more curious natural cavern, of a 
similar description. In July, 1834, I went by the 
steamer from Venice to Trieste, on my way to 
Vienna, and being informed of a grotto at Adels- 
berg, which was discovered in 1819, about a mile 
to the left of my road, I determined to visit it. 
It is an amazingly large cave, with fine specimens 
of stalactite, some of which are beautifully trans- 
parent, and are sonorous when struck. ‘There is 
one which represents the drapery of a handsome 
drawingroom curtain, with a red border, and is 
very elegant. There are also several masses of 
stalactitic formation, to which they give several 
whimsical appellations, either from their resem- 
| blance, or a fancied resemblance, to other things. 
The only inhabitant of these dark regions is the 
Proteus Eel*, of which there are a few; and 
they told me it was so rare that no other speci- 
mens could be found in Europe. This cave is 
very cold and extremely damp, which those who 
visit it would do well to guard against; and it is 


* Proteus anguinus, or Hypochton anguinus. This fish 
(as I suppose it may be denominated) is described by 
| Dr. Schreibers, Philosophical Transactions, 1801, p. 241, 
| and I rather think also in the Penny Cyclopedia. 
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so spacious that it takes an hour and three quar- 
ters to walk round it; and being very slippery, 
you find yourself very fatigued with the walk. 
VIAGGIATORE. 
Earl of Newburg (2"* S. iv. 398.)—There was 
an Earl of Newburg, as may be seen in the Zon- 
don Gazette of Thursday, Sept. 8, 1687, wherein it 
appears that James II., having been on his pro- 
gress to Bath, on Saturday, Sept 3, 1687, was 
at the Earl of Lichfield’s at Woodstock Park 
to dinner ; on Monday, the 5th following, at the 
Earl of Newburg's* at Cirencester, about 6 o'clock 


p.M., and lodged there; on Tuesday the 6th he | 


continued his journey, passing through the town 
of Tetbury, where the bells were rung, with other 
demonstrations of joy. C.S. 

Michael Scot (2™ S. iv. 332.) —Sir Michael 
Scot was the Second Baron of Balweary, in Fife- 
shire, Scotland; a man of extraordinary parts, 
who made a great figure in his time. It is not 


exactly known when he died, but supposed to | 


have been about the year 1300. - Many particu- 
lars concerning “ Auld Michael” will be found in 
the notes to Tennant’s excellent poem Anster 
Fair, Hogg’s Mountain Bard, and Scott's Lay of 
the Last Minstrel; also in the Prefatory Notice to 
that very singular and interesting work, Law's 
Memorialls; or, Memorable Things from 1638 to 
1684. Edited by C. K. Sharpe, 1818. T1T.G.S. 


Edinburgh. 


Tennyson Queries (2 S. iv. 386.)—Kez, in the 
second of these queries, is the provincial word for 
hemlock. Persius (i. 25.) refers to a similar pro- 
pensity in the Caprificus, or wild fig, for growing 
through, and so breaking, the most compact ma- 
sonry. J. Eastwoop. 


Washington a French Marshal (2™ §. iv. 385.) 


—W. W. writes, “ Might I ask if the Earl of | 


Buchan still has in his possession the engraving 
superscribed ‘ Marshal General Washington ?’ 
The question seems to arise from a misunder- 
standing of the words just before quoted. The 
“engraving from the Earl of Buchan super- 
scribed * Marshal General Washington,” was 
evidently a gift sent by the earl (who affected to 
be a patron of art) to Washington. J.C. R. 


Gre at, Middle, and Small Miles (2" S. iv. 411.) 
—If A. A. will give the relative lengths of these 
three miles, perhaps some conjecture of their 
meaning might be given. Vryan Ruecep. 


Oop, Xe. (2™" S$. iv. 386.)—Oop is probably 
hoop, i. e. hoop-iron. 

Paschal is the Easte¥ Candle, which is amply 
illustrated in Brand's Pop. Antiq. i. 91. 

Hognell-money seems connected with hock- 





* Probably now the seat of Earl Bathurst. 


| 








money, of which Brand gives numerous illustra- 
tions, vol. i. 108—114. J. Eastwoop. 


Apollo Belvedere (2°4 S. iv. 411.)—The height 
of this statue is stated in the Penny Cyclopedia to 
be about seven feet; as, however, there is, I be- 
lieve, an accurate cast of the statue in the Crystal 
Palace (No. 252.), its exact height may be readily 
ascertained by measurement at that place. The 
Venus de’ Medici, is a little over five feet high. 
(Eschenberg, p. 392.) T. J. Bucxron. 

Lichfield. 


The height of the Apollo Belvedere, and of the 
Venus de’ Medici, is usually given as 5 feet 9 and 
5 feet 3 respectively. The former struck me as 
fully this height, but the Venus appeared shorter. 

SIGNET. 

Quotation Wanted (2™ S. iv. 410.) —The pas- 
sage in question is taken from Wordsworth’s poem 
of * Hart Leap Well,” and runs correctly thus : 

“ A jolly place,” said he, “ in times of old, 

But something ails it now; the place is curst.”’ 
This quotation stands as the motto to poor Hood's 
exquisite poem, “ The Haunted House.” 

Joun Pavin Putixires. 

Haverford west. 


Mynchys (2™ §. iv. 388.) —Is not this the 
origin of minz, of which Johnson says, “ Con- 
tracted, I suppose, from minnock?" The word 
minx is often used, vulgarly, to indicate an affec- 
tation of preciseness in the demeanour of a female. 

S. W. Rrx. 

Beccles. 

Epigram on Sternhold and Hopkins (2" S. iv. 
351.) — John Wilmot, the notorious Earl of 
Rochester, was the author of the pungent lines on 
these versifiers of the Psalms, if we may reckon 
Mr. Beesley to be correct in his statement, (/is- 
tory of Banbury, p. 488.) : — 

“ The Earl of Rochester resided at Adderbury (Oxon.) 
... The village chroniclers of that place relate many tra- 
ditional tales of the eccentricities and libertinisms of this 
worthless personage. Amongst others, it is stated that 
it was at Bodicot (a chapelry to Adderbury) that Roches- 
ter made his extempore lines addressed to the psalm- 
singing clerk or sexton : — 

“ ¢Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms, 
When they translated David’s Psalms, 
lo make the heart full glad: 
Sut had it been poor David’s fate 
To hear thee sing, and them translate, 
By Jove, *twould have drove him mad.’” 

The lines, as given here, contain one or two 
slight verbal differences from those of your cor- 
respondent G. E. Ihave not Bp. Burnet’s Me- 
moir of Rochester at hand, but am inclined to think 
that Mr. Beesley is indebted to it. Forrsrarius. 


Moonlight Heat (2™ §. iv. 366.) — Professor 
Piazzi Smyth, the Astronomer Royal for Scotland, 
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in his interesting account of a recent scientific 
expedition made by him to the Peak of Tene- 
rifle, has set at rest the questio verata of the heat 
of the moonlight. He says that his thermome- 
trical instruments were sensibly affected by the 
moon’s rays, even at the lowest of two stations 
occupied by him at different elevations. In tro- 
pical climates meat which is exposed to the 
moonlight rapidly becomes putrid; and in the 
West Indies, the negroes, who will lie sweltering 
and uncovered beneath the full glare of a tropi- 
cal sun, carefully muffle their heads and faces 
when exposed to the moonbeams, which they be- 
lieve will cause swelling and distortion of the fea- 
tures, and sometimes even blindness. 

Joun Pavin Patuirs. 

Haverfordwest. 


Nomenclature (passim.) —I dare say your cor- 
respondent Mr. Taytor would be amused and 
gratified to see a little publication in which all the 
surnames of the residents in Edinburgh are clas- 
sified in subjects, serving as a public directory. I 
unfortunately have not the book complete, only 
from p. 9. to its termination, p. 66., the damage 
having been caused by an elderly lady who was 
lighting her pipe each morning with a leaf of it, 
till arrested at the page first mentioned ; so much 
for one of the evils of the practice of tobacco 
smoking, which you have so largely illustrated. 
I think, from internal evidence, it has been pub- 
lished about twenty years, but I have no doubt 
T. G. S., to whom it will be well known, will be 
able to furnish a copy of the title-page, and all 
about the history of the work. 

Each surname is placed on the left hand of the 
page, and the Christian name and address opposite 
to it—the former reading down the page in a 
subject. To give a few specimens, space not ad- 
mitting more : 

“ Of Animals we have (p. 16.), Lyons, Griffins, Bullocks, 
and Stotts, Colts, Cuddys, Galloways, and Palfreys, with 
Long Mains, that make good Steeds, for they are Noble, 
Walkers, and Trotters, and can Hunt and Race,” &c. — 
“Of Birds and Fowles (p. 18.) we have the Eagle, Peacock, 
Saycock, Nightingale ; also Hawks, Swans, Piots, Rookes,” 
&e.—“ We have Salmon, Turbet, Ling, Haddows, Floun- 
ders, Whittings, Mennons,” &c. — For Beveridge (p. 21.) 
they have a Gill of Sherry with a Glass to the Brim, with- 
out Lees of Perry and Burton, Goodale, with a Pott of 
Miux and Calverts Porter,” &c.—“ We have (p. 22. 
Dukes, Marquises,” &c.—* Names of old Statesmen (p. 26.) 
Mansfield, Melville, and Charles,” &c.— Yet besides (p. 
82.) we have Bad, Wild, Rough, Bookless, Savages, and 

-agans,” &c, —“ Greatheads, Lightbodys, and Small, 
Bendy Shanks, but they always Waddel along,” &c.— 
“ Names of Authors, Poets, §c.” (p. 39.)—“Of old Painters 
we have still the names Reynolds, Hogarth, Skirring, Na- 
smyth, and Raeburn,” &c., 
and so forth of other different classes, trades, and 
professions in the metropolis, to the end of the 
brochure. 

However unphilosophical some portions of the 
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arrangement may be, it is extremely curious, as 
showing in a concatenated form the source, so far, 
from which many names are drawn of persons ex. 
isting in society, with the variations and corrup- 
tions in orthography incident to them, &c. Were 
a few of our directories compiled on this plan, al- 
though they might in some respects be less useful 
to the mercantile community as books of reference, 
they would in a measure supply what is often 
wanted by the genealogist and antiquary, and thus 
in a sense, like the piece of furniture in Gold- 
smith’s ale-house, 
“The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 


G.N. 


Sunderlande (2™ §S. iv. 348. 418.) —I admit the 
force of the examples adduced by Mr. Marruews. 
But while the etymology of the word points to 
one conclusion, its use as a proper name points to 
another. I have been favoured with the following 
remarks respecting Sunderland in Northumber- 
land : 

“Sunderland is three miles from the Royal Castle of 
Jamburgh, and seems to be a place separated into a town, 
for some purpose, away from the borough town of Bam- 
burgh. There was a wide tract of moor or common be- 
tween the two places. It is of copyhold tenure, of the 
manor of Bamburgh, and held on bondage rents by the 
villeins or tenants of the King — most likely, in the first 
instance, workmen required for the works at the Castle, 
who were thus sundered from the military adherents that 
were housed in and about the Castle.” 

To this case the etymological idea of separation 
for a privileged purpose is obviously inapplicable. 
So is it in the relations between Flensborg in 
Schleswig, at the head of the Fiord, and Sonder- 
borg on the Isle of Alsen at the foot. Dr. Lingard 
expresses an opinion that severance by water, or 
similarly effective means, from privileged terri- 
tory, is the leading idea, in all cases in which the 
word Sunderland is used as a proper name. Which 
is right, he or Bosworth? A minute investigation 
into the historic facts connected with each town, 
so called, might solve this question. B. B. 


Likeness of Mary Queen of Scots (2™ S. iv. 
368.)— Although unable to answer Mr. Jacon’s 
query about the pleasing medallion of Mary, I 
may inform him that his book, The Royal Exile, 
or Poetical Epistles of Mary Queen of Scots, &c , 
is the joint production of Mr. Sam. Roberts, of 
Grange Park, Sheffield, and his daughter, and a 
fine specimen of the printing of James Montgo- 
mery. J. O. 


I feel obliged to R. W. Jacon for the history of 
the medallion described by me, and of which I pos- 
sess an electrotype plaster cast, done by the late 
John Henning (the restorer of the Elgin Marbles), 
and given to me by him as a copy of the identical 
proof of Mary's aspiration to the English crown, 
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produced against her at the trial respecting the 
Babington conspiracy. There can be no doubt, 
from the legend quoted, that, though the history 
may be different, the medallion is the same. 
Mr. Henning must have had it in his hands to 
electrotype ; and probably Mr. Kenney Meadows 
or some one of Mr. Henning’s family could inform 
Cox. Jacos on the subject. Snortro Macpvurr. 


Go to Bath (2 S. iv. 268.)—The licence by 
two justices for diseased poor persons to travel to 
Bath, or to Buxton, was no doubt for the purpose 
of protecting them from any charge of vagrancy 
in going or returning. In the Doncaster Town-Ac- 
counts of Sept. 1626, is a donation of 3d. “ to a 
poore man that went blynde to the Bayth and had 
recovered his sight agayne.” C. J 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Among the signs of the coming Christmas are the 
pretty books, all rich with purple and gold, which are 
especially got up for that season of gifts and goodwill. 
Earliest among these in its arrival, richest in its decora- 
tions, and daintiest in its pictorial illustration, is the 
volume containing The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe, with Original Memoir, illustrated by Pickersgill, 
Tenniel, Birket Foster, Darley, Cropsey, Duggan, Skel- 
ton, and Madot. Edgar Allan Poe was a Poet in the 
highest sense of the word; and we must not suffer our 
regret at the strange contrast to his writings which his 
life exhibited to blind us to the depth of his fancy, the 
richness of his imagination, or the melody of his verse. 
rhe present edition of his poetical writings is admirable 
in every respect. ‘The artists have obvi iously done their 
share of the good work in a spirit of thorough love of 
their subjects, the paper and print are alike beautiful, 
and every lover of poetry who sees the volume will admit 
that in this exquisite edition of Poe's Poetical Writings 
the gems which sparkle in them have been enshrined in 
an elegant and befitting casket. 

The volume just published by Mr. Murray, entitled 
Winged Words on Chantrey’s Woodcocks, is a collection 
of verses written by many of the most eminent men of 
the day on a couple of woodcocks killed by Chantrey at 
one shot, and afterwards brought to life by his chisel. 
‘la book being made up of verslets, its story should be 
told in the same way: 





Says Coke to Frank Chantrey, 
* To my woods go, and man try, 
To bring down for dinner some good cocks.” 
With such bidding who'd quarrel 
He went, and one barrel 
Soon brought down a couple of woodcocks. 
Quoth he, back at Holkham, 
« l’ve brought you, oh Coke, home 
Two birds, where I’m sure that but one you meant. 
But since thus I did sarve ’em, 
It’s but right I should carve ’em.” 
So he made of those woodcocks a monument. 
These are far worse than any that are in the book; but 
as a review in rhyme is a novelty, let us conclude this 
with another couplet : 


| cellors is at length brought to a conclusion. 





Honoured with verse, steel plates, and choice wood- 
blocks, 

Couple so rare was never seen of woodcocks, 

The book is a literary curiosity, and is a very handsome 
one 

Lord Campbell’s new edition of his Lives of the Chan- 
The 10th 
volume gives us the Lord Chief Justice’s biography of 
Lord Eldon, and a very amusing volume it is. The work, 
we may add, is rendered extremely useful by the very 
copious Index which is contained in this closing volume, 

We regret that it is our duty to record the death of a 
kind and accomplished friend, who has often contributed 
to these columns, the Rev. Puitir Buss, the learned 
editor of Wood's Athene : he, who was always ready to 
communicate to others out of his own vast stores of cu- 
rious knowledge, died on Nov. 18., in the seventieth 
year of his age. Dr. Butss’s last literary work was the 
Reliquie Hearniane, The Remains of Thomas Hearne, 
printed about forty years since, but only published at the 
commencement of the present year. We may perhaps be 
permitted to record as a matter of literary history, and 
without being subjected to the imputation of vanity, 
that Dr. Briss completed the work at our suggestion. 
Having been invited to publish in “ N. & Q.” a series of 
extracts from Hearne’s Pocket-Books, and knowing that 
Dr. Butss had once contemplated such a work, we at once 
wrote to him on the subject. We then learned that the 
work, when nearly completed at press, had been aban- 
doned by him. Ultimately, however, he with great kind- 
ness yielded to our urgent solicitations that he would 
resume and complete it. He did so; and the manner in 
which the book was received was almost as gratifying to 
as was the friendly letter from the Editor in which he 
f : “You may consider yourself responsible to the 
public for the appearance of the book, as it was owing to 
your letter I summoned courage to complete it; but for 
that, the whole impression, up to p. 576., would have 
rotted in the warehouse or have tied up parcels.” 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
C. Sceronius Taanguittvs ex recens. Jo. Geo. Grevii. Amst. 1697. 8vo. 
#«* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messas. Bere & Daxoy, Publishers of * NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186, Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the ss Books to be sent direct to 
the centlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Hackrrr’s Berwapus. Vol. IT. 
Geest’s Masinootan. Complete or odd parts. 
fols. 


30's Jaconite “Rex s. 2V 


Wanted by C. J. Skeet, 10. King | William Street, Strand. 
Wouitmorr’s Preascnes, Onsects, ann Apvantacrs 

The edition p vublished by Bosworth, 215. Regent Street, in 185 

Wanted by the Hev. John Pickford, Oakley, near Bedford. 


'TERATURE. 
1. 


Lory Dover's Lirs or Faevenic tue Seconp. Vol. I. Svo. Longman* 
1832. 
Wanted by Edward IToblyn, Fsq.,8. North Bank, Regent's Park. 
Tracts ror tue Times. Complete. 


Wanted by the Rev. J. B.S : cood, Woodhayne, Combe-Raleigh, 
Jevon. 





Aatices ta Correspondents. 


We have been compelled to omit from the present number, for want af 
space. Professor De Morgan's article on Donald Campbell of Barbreck, 
wr. ‘Ke ightley’s Paper on Enallages, and other interesting Papers by Mr. 
Offor, Prejessor Masson, 4c. 
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444 NOTES AND QUERIES. 





“ Norss awo Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is aleo 


R. C. L. will find the lines 
issued in Mowruty Paars. he subscription for Stamero Copies for 


“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 


Nor iron bars a cage,” &c. 


in Lovelace’s Poem to Althea from Prison 


They are printed in his Col- 
lection of Poems, entitled Lucusta, and have bec n frequently reprinted. 


Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Ixvex) is iis. 4d., which may be 
favour of Messas. Bett, ano Dator, 
also all Communications roa tux Evrron should be 


paid by Post Office Order in 
Leer Sraeert, E.C.; to whom 
addressed. 


186, 








Price Sixpence ; Free, Seven 
Stamps, © Treatment and Cure of 
{ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
CHRONIC COUGHS, and all D 
of the Chest and Lur s. vy a new, nove 
and extraordinarily efficacious Mode of Cure 
with plain Rules regar« rding Diet, Habits, Ex- 
ercise, & 


DR. HALL, |. Upper Gower 
TO CLERGYMEN AND 
eae gg ce meen 
MILBERT - FRENCH, 


seases 


1, safe, 


Bolton, 


I DAMAS 1M 
at f 


Pa red at Railway Stati 


- AQUARIUM, MARINE 
gre PRECHS ATED rh LARGEST, 
r, and most V tIEDSALI one 
WORLD of AVING MARINE ANI- 
and SEAYV comprising up- 
THOUSAND SPECIMENS 

pda} NDRED 


DRED GALLO k , 
MR. W, ALFORD LLOYD has ren 
* John Street Road to more commodious and 
per ally premises, as under. A de- 
-very variety of 
the requi , J All the BOOKS 
on the sul e most delic ate 
Spee pi acked to ge distance. 
experiments has at length eo perf 
TIFICIAL 1 AW ATER, that it is 7-8 
answers every purpose. Sole 
‘A ent for the ‘cake brated TANKS of Sanders 
and W tt, and at the same prices. 
w. ALF Bh LZ0Fe, © 2 
Road, Regent's Park, L« 


JOR FAMILY ARMS send 
NAME and cou INT YY "lain Sketch, 
! I Pedigrees 
* Domesday 
at the 
painted 

Ring, 6s. ¢ 
the College of 
he rest Die, for stamp- 
Documentary, 


arrange 


and Official Seals, best style only. 
T cu LLETON, Heraldic Desis ner and En- 
the Queen, 2. Long Acre, one door 


Martin's Lane. 


‘ 
from St 


GOLD MEDAL FOR ENGRAVING. 

\ ONUMENTAL  BRASSES, 
tical, Corporate, Official, and 

Dies, Stamps, and Plates in 
Modern Styles. Arms sought 
t in Colour, 5s.; painted 

st on Seal, &» Mono- 
« i) cor 


Private Seals, 


Medi v - = 


um, "2 ; Cre 

and Heraldi 
Price List 

ING, Her 
4. zh 


ig 


MOR 


CHROMATIC MIC 
SCOPES. — SMITH, BRECK 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
I ' 


Cot NCIL MED AI f 
BITION f I 
PRIZE AL of Paltis “EXHIBI- 
TION set the exce of their 
Micros 
Pamphl 
CATION Al MICROSCOPE, 
receipt of > »tage Stamps 
A GENER \L CATALOGUE for MARCH, 
1857, may be had on application. 


DU- 
ar nt by Pot on 
xt 


lie Art and Engraver, 


| 
FE 
| 


MW. HAT WILL THIS COST 
ka see Fey “ad 
eo fen 


ing through th 
char oper 
mm 
scription 1 of Patntix 
Lrra and Boon-Bixp 
RICHARD BARRETT, Mark 


Petablished 2% } 


RAPHY, 


M BASANS ME DICATED 


( AM. a 
u 


Erupt 
in its us 
rreasy ¢ 


‘HE SOMNAMBULE, 
ADOLPHE DIDIER, gives MAG- 
NCES and CONSULTATIONS 

Diseases, their causes 

t terest 


Al- 


by 


per 
sion 


from ih 4. t 


t Park. Consult 


treet, Regent's 


ILLUSTRATED 
PATENT PORT- 
tments ; 


WRITLN i 
VEI 


LLEN’S 
« At AL0GY E of 
MANTE with nu 
DESP OTCH BOXES, 
DRESSING CASES, TRA 
with square opening ho OO oO 
for Travelling. By Post for Two St 
'. ALLEN, Manufacturer 
BAKRACK-ROOM 
t and MILITARY OU TFII TERS. 
separate Catalogue.) 18. and 


PORGET-ME-NOT. B R E [- 
DENBACH’S Evraca 7) OQUFT, 


Fk ORGET- + pr au g rming 
; Flowers haows 


ing as well as lasting 
H. BR EIDENBACH, 
PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 


578, NEW BOND STREET, 
mayne’s. 


HAIR RESTORED to 
iTINAL COLOUR by the Patent 
nbs and rushes, an unfailing 
re medy for Nervous Headache, and all Neu 
ra A ffections. llustrated Pam phi lets 
Hair becomes Grey and its Remedy,” 

r by Post for Four Stamps 

M. HERRING, 32. Basi: 
Sold by Chemists and Pe 


odours. 


faci 


{REY 
I its ORK 
Magnetic (¢ 


repute. 


Pecostrs BEST 
COMPOSITES, ili 
is subst t 
HOUSEH *LD SOAPS 1 
r mater i 45 


_PATENT 


kit 

ENUINE 

of pure and Lasti: 
ewt ! nee 
Cheep Soaps” ar 
WHITMORI 

_bries'e Patent 
I y the \ 
Street Within, London 


Z° roc CIGARS! at GOOD- 
RICH'S CIGAR, yee 
SNUFF STORES, 4 I 

near Soho 8 


107. Oxf 
Boxes, contai 
Zutoe Cig 
extra. 


ars for 3s.: Post Free 

Pound Boxes containing 
me are genuine unless signed 

GOODRICH. 


105, 
“¥, 


ARSHALL’ 


i) EDGWARE 


Arch. t-Class Family 


S LIBRARY, 21. 
ROAD, near the Marble 
and Country Sub- 

Guineas per 

One and Two 
s, Book Societies, 
New Publicationg 


ar 
in English, French, and German. 


Dry Collodion Process. 
G. WOooD’s ELEMEN- 
Ade TARY SCIENTIFIC PAI 0. 
ll. cont s a f t letagela- 
tine Pr 4 F et Tw Postage 
Stam 


E. G. 


Post for 

WOOD, Opticiar . 117. Cheapside, 

‘ f Mill Street, Londen 
SECOND EDITION 

Just pr i r Post ls. 

[E “DRY COLLODION 

PROCESS, By CHAS. A NG This 

ss simple, clean l and the 

ictures pos delicacy 
h rthe Wet Coe. 

texture of the 


ilting } ss the exqui 
of the Albumer rilliancy 

lion, ar artistic 
Paper | ess, 
BLAND & LONG, 


153. Fleet Street, London, 


t 


ust Third Edition, Post Free, 6d. 
GP ECTACLES : when to wear, 
and h 


w to use them, addressed to those 
their Sight. By CHARLES A. 


' l 
published, 


who value 

LONG 

BL AND . LONG, Opti ic ians eee Queen, 
treet, Londo 


153. leet St 


PHOTOGRAPHY. — MESSRS. 
T. OTTEWILL & CO., Wholesale, Re- 

tail, and Export P HOTOGRAP HIC APP A- 

RATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte Terrace, 

Caledonian Road, London, beg r to inform the 

Trade and Public 1 that they have 

erected extensive hops adjoining their 

former Shops, and having now the largest Ma- 

gland for the make of Cameras, 

Ito execute with despatch any 

favoure d with. — The Ma- 

sa Workmanship of the first class, 

: Illustrated Catalogue sent Free on ap- 
ication. 

)PPS’'S COCOA.—This " exeel- 

s supplied in Ib, and 

“i. A Tin Canister, 

J AME S EPPS, 

"ice wdilly ; 8&2. 

mad Street 12. Great Rus- 

sell Street, Bloomsbury. 


St ARCH: 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PR HER MAJESTY'S 
LAUNDRESS, to be THE F INEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 
all ¢ 


NOUNCED BY 


Sold by vandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


payer 1. Gratis, by Post. 
He crtests. tts MEDIC 
A CHESTS. —I ted Priced I 
H. Tt il thie Cher 41 

vy. Man i td 


e paid 


INE 
ist. — 
Pie 


hester s 


LtEPROOF 


h and deed boxes. Fuli illus- 
trated price lists sent on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57. St. Paul's Churchyard, 


ondon. 











